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SOME ASPECTS OF TEACHER EDUCATION’ 


By President F. E. ENGLEMAN 
CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW HAVEN 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT once said, ‘‘If you 
teachers do not do your work well, this 
republic will not outlast the span of a single 
generation.’’ This expression typifies the 
general feeling in America relative to the 
tremendous significance of education in a 
democratie society. No better proof can be 
found of the publie confidence in education 
than the extent of schools themselves. At 
the present time, our educational institu- 
tions are actually serving more than thirty- 
two million students. Approximately one 
person in every four in America received 
school instruetion during the last year. 
There are in America to-day one and one 
third million employed teachers. The very 
fact that we have this host of students and 
army of teachers is conclusive evidence of 
the importance attached to education by the 
American people. 

Can we not agree that: 


The attainment of worthy standards of public 
edueation is dependent very largely upon the ability 
of its school teachers. In turn, this ability is de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the type of pro- 
fessional and cultural education which these teach- 
ers experience. It is apparent, therefore, that pro- 
fessional schools for teachers do control, to a con- 
siderable degree, the quality of teaching, and in this 
way exert an inestimable influence upon the chil- 
dren who are at present attending schoois—pre- 
paring to become in the immediate future, good 
citizens of the state. It might be said and truth- 
fully so, that professional schools for teachers are 


‘From the Inaugural Address of the president 
of the Connecticut State Teachers College. 





the strategic centers of the public school system 
and the professional preparation of its teachers is 
the state’s largest and most significant educational 
problem.2 


As a prerequisite to an intelligent under- 
standing of the preparation essential to the 
teacher in the modern school, careful analy- 
sis of public education is necessary. Just 
what is expected of the teacher? What are 
her responsibilities? What is her task? 
Beyond doubt vast changes have come in 
recent years. No longer are her efforts lim- 
ited to routine drill and lesson hearing. 

Although all are aware that the teacher’s 
work is more complex and more technical 
than in the past, many do not understand 
why this is so. First of all the aims of 
education as generally accepted during the 
past two decades are vastly more complex 
and comprehensive than those of preceding 
generations. To-day the teacher is inter- 
ested in the child as a growing organism. 
Every aspect of such growth is the concern 
of the teacher. It is her responsibility to 
provide the most stimulating experiences 
possible for the fullest development of the 
emotional, social, physical and intellectual 
life of each pupil. Her obligations must be 
even greater than that of providing helpful 
exercises. She must ever guard against all 
activities which, instead of promoting, may 
hinder or harm rather than advance or 
encourage any phase of the life of this pre- 


2Catalogue, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Haven Unit, 1936-37. 
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cious organism which it is her privilege to 
guard and stimulate. When these obliga- 
tiuns are recognized as the responsibility of 
the teacher, her place in the social structure 
assumes a proportion utterly unknown a 
generation ago. For this reason a compre- 
hensive preparation for those who would 
teach becomes of paramount importance. 

Paralleling in time the acceptance of this 
broader, more comprehensive aim of educa- 
tion has come another factor which imposes 
still greater demands on the instructors of 
our youth. Professional and technical re- 
search has revealed a great body of knowl- 
edge concerning human maturation, human 
learning and individual variation which 
must be recognized and utilized by every 
teacher if her results are to justify her pro- 
fessional existence. In fact, she must go 
even further than merely accepting this 
knowledge. The scientific method which 
revealed these knowledges must be the very 
approach she must adopt if her work is to 
be flexible, intelligent and free from ossifi- 
eation. Although the science of education 
has not attained, and probably by its very 
nature can not attain, the exactness of the 
physical sciences, it is as indispensable to 
progress in teaching as technology is to 
industry. Only as the results of research 
are utilized by those responsible for the 
education of the young, and only as their 
own classroom practices are modified by a 
similar approach, will the children of 
America be stimulated to maximum self- 
development. 

The tremendous task of the teacher is 
revealed still more clearly by an analysis 
of the varied complexities of American 
society to which pupils must be taught to 
adjust. A few years ago, communities were, 
in many respects, homogeneous. To-day, in 
many respects they are heterogeneous. Any 
city block or apartment house to-day pre- 
sents a great range of standards relative 
to religion, social relationships, economic 
necessities, moral codes and personal re- 
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sponsibilities. For education this presents 
a most baffling challenge. We are a metro. 
politan people, of many races and ideals; 
our groups are ever shifting and sometimes 
disintegrating. No single code is accepted 
by any considerable proportion of any 
group. The modern school, by a program of 
open-minded inquiry, helps children to 
work out through their relationships reason. 
able, satisfying and self-directed adjust. 
ments to the many conflicting phases of life. 
The teacher to-day is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of so controlling the school 
environment as to give children the oppor. 
tunity to face controversial problems of 
which all are aware, and to work out intel- 
ligent compromises of clashing desires and 
opposing conflicts by actual practice on 
their own immediate problems. Charles A. 
Beard® has aptly said: 


Such being the case, it follows that American 
society is not one in which the problems of gov- 
ernment, economy, and social living have been 
solved for all time, leaving to education the simple 
function of disseminating fixed doctrines and the 
knowledge of practical arts—or, of serving the 
authorities immediately in power. On the con- 
trary, it is a society which confronts basic issues 
at home and in foreign relations, even the funda- 
mental issue of preserving the democratic processes 
themselves. In such a society education has crea- 
tive as well as conservative functions and obliga- 
tions of the highest order. 


For a teacher to assume such a role with- 
out first having attained a broad educa- 
tional experience and a mature judgment is 
both socially dangerous and morally wrong. 
Consequently, teacher training constituting 
a few tricks of the trade, which once may 
have been sufficient, must be supplanted by 
teacher education with all that the term 
implies. 

The professional attainments of the great 
teacher are those of the physician, psychia- 
trist, psychologist, social worker, scholar 

3“*The Unique Function of Education in Amer- 


ican Democracy,’’ Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1937. 








and technician all in one. Society can ill 
afford to trust its most treasured possession 
to the hands of any but those trained to 
understand it, to minister to it and to nur- 
ture it to full maturity. Dr. Ernest Town- 
send, president of a New Jersey State 
Teachers College, states the situation as 
follows : 

Teachers are practitioners in the field of human 
guidance. Edueation is not simply the acquisition 
of erudition! Teachers are more than subject- 
matter purveyors! They are professional persons 
working in intimate, highly technical and long-con- 
tinued fashion with relatively immature persons, 
where the risk of stupid or ignorant exploitation 
is large. In the face of this, we have serious- 
minded scholars laying themselves open to criticism 
through their unwitting acquiescence to the belief 
that by some magical legerdemain, some hocus- 
pocus, some esoteric insight readily credible in a 
more childlike culture, people can be made ready 
to assume these exacting professional tasks of 
teaching, with only the insights gained in the un- 
directed acquisition of subject culture. 


Chapman and Counts, in the fly-leaf of a 
book written several years ago, printed a 
quotation which thrusts into bold relief the 
complexity of teaching as well as the pre- 
vailing helplessness among teachers for ade- 
quately meeting the problem. 

Greeting his pupils, the master asked: ‘‘ What 
would you learn of me?’’ And the reply came: 
‘‘How shall we care for our bodies? How shall 
we rear our children? How shall we work to- 
gether? How shall we live with our fellowmen? 
How shall we play? For what ends shall we live?’’ 
and the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow 
was in his heart, for his own learning touched not 
these things.5 

Thus for energetic individuals, growing, 
inquiring, striving for the attainment of 
natural desires, and for a society, strug- 
cling, stifling and sinking beneath the prob- 
lems of its own making, the teacher must 
help lead the way. The frontiers which 
once were obvious to all who looked west- 
ward are now more difficult to discern, 


4 Herald Tribune. 


*Chapman and Counts, ‘‘Principles of Educa- 
tion,?? 
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though none the less real and beckoning. 
The teacher has the prodigious opportunity 
of raising the curtains which shadow the 
great problems and opportunities of life and 
of stimulating human energy and human 
intellect toward socially valuable endeavors. 

For him who would assume this task, the 
preparation and cultural experience must 
be both comprehensive and intensive. To 
accept the responsibility for such higher 
education is a challenge to the keenest intel- 
ligence and insight of any college faculty. 
With considerable hesitation, therefore, the 
following major characteristics of a teacher 
education curriculum are proposed. 

First of all the teacher should have a wide 
social and recreational experience. WNor- 
mality is the first essential of any teacher. 
Since the fullest development of the indi- 
vidual is obtainable only through participa- 
tion in desirable social, cultural and physi- 
cal activities, an extensive program of such 
experience should be found in every teach- 
ers college. 

A distinct and somewhat unique char- 
acteristic of teacher education is the revela- 
tion of the great body of professional 
knowledge and the acquisition of technical 
skills. This content strikes through the 
whole field of psychology and sociology, 
penetrates the areas of medicine and psy- 
chiatry and taps the streams of physical and 
social welfare. Further than these, the 
techniques of teaching, curriculum materials 
and educational research, without which 
bungling is unavoidable, should be mastered 
by every person who would enter the pro- 
fession. 

Moreover, that every teacher’s educa- 
tional preparation should be a broad under- 
standing, experience and appreciation for 
the world’s institutions, civilization and 
culture, probably all are agreed. Extended 
journeys into the fields of science, litera- 
ture, history, sociology, art and musie are 
necessary antecedents to an understanding 
of the civilization which the teacher must 
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interpret. From such experiences alone can 
social understandings, refined interpreta- 
tions, esthetic appreciations and practical 
intelligence emerge. Such learning experi- 
ences not only develop ideals and principles 
which become the springs of social and pro- 
fessional conduct, but they also enrich the 
meaning of life and the social service of the 
individual. 

Knowledge, however, whether profes- 
sional or academic, is of little value to the 
student teacher unless each subject carries 
with it an intellectual challenge that stimu- 
lates the learner to a still greater striving 
for deeper understandings and apprecia- 
tions. True learning involves not only a 
mastery and understanding of facts but 
also a generalization from facts. Either 
of these two characteristics of learning alone 
is ineffective. ‘‘Learning undigested or 
indigestible is worse than no learning at 
all.’”"® Confucius taught that, ‘‘ Learning 
without thought is labor lost ; thought with- 
out learning is perilous.’’ This same con- 
ception is held by him who said, ‘‘ Merely 
to commit to memory is to accept the husk 
for the sake of a kernel already damned to 
be infertile.’’ Facts when not viewed in 
proper perspective, when not associated with 
other meaningful experience, become stumb- 
ling blocks; as likewise do thoughts not 
logically supported by adequate facts, 1.e., 
when merely supported by wishfulness 
rather than supporting data. The accept- 
ance of slovenly, illy prepared work is the 
first step in the self-destruction of an insti- 
tution of higher learning. The college that 
fails to require each student to receive the 
stirring thrill and satisfaction derived from 
tasks geared to maximum capacity of the 
individual has failed in a major responsi- 
bility. Teacher education must be held on 
a plane of intellectual achievement compar- 
able to, if not higher than, the standards 

6 Walter De La Mare, ‘‘Early One Morning in 
the Spring.’’ 
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set for other scholarly professions. )jjj. 
gent, assiduous, thorough scholarship must 
characterize the instructional program, 
The great Michelangelo stood in respectful, 
awed admiration before the Ghiberti bronze 
doors and said, ‘‘ These might well serve ag 
the doors to paradise.’’ This tribute was 
not only to the artistic genius of Ghibertj 
but to his thoroughness and determination 
for mastery which kept him engrossed jy 
this one work for fifty years. Limited mas. 
tery he achieved in one year, but mastery 
as measured by this great artist’s standards 
took a lifetime. The search for truth, which 
is the motive force in the successful attain- 
ments of every scholar, is most successful 
when a conception of mastery approaches 
that of Ghiberti. 

The state in many instances has set, for 
its elementary school teachers, certification 
standards which are both high and laudable. 
Without question, these standards protect 
the children of the state from incompetent 
and poorly prepared teachers. The state 
has rightly assumed the responsibility for 
demanding specific qualifications and def- 
nite preparation for all who teach. With 
the assumption of such responsibility, how- 
ever, must come necessarily a no less serious 
obligation. To set professional require- 
ments of specific character and fail to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for acquiring such 
qualifications would be to fail in a major 
obligation. The teachers colleges can pro- 
vide the professional and cultural prepara- 
tion only as the state provides them with 
laboratories, libraries, buildings and facul- 
ties of unquestioned superiority. If such a 
teacher-education program entails added 
financial appropriations, the dividends in 
added human resources justify the invest- 
ment. I believe that the magnitude and 
significance of our task is most aptly put 
by Horace Mann when at the dedication of 
the Bridgewater Normal School, almost one 
hundred years ago, he said: 
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I believe that without colleges for the education 
of teachers, free schools themselves would be shorn 
of their strength and their healing power and would 
at length become mere charity schools, and thus die 
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out in fact and form. Neither the art of printing, 
nor the trial by jury, nor the free press, nor free 
suffrage can long exist, to any beneficial or salutary 
purpose, without school for the training of teachers. 


THE REVISION OF TEXT-BOOKS TO AVOID 
INTERNATIONAL MISUNDERSTANDING 


By BERNICE DAINARD GESTIE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Lovers of peace and world comity have 
long been conscious of a need, prior to that 
of breaking down the will to war, of break- 
ing down unreasonable prejudices often 
founded on unscientific and distorted im- 
pressions derived from histories read in 
school. 

Historians have been as interested as 
peace advocates in making history text- 
books sound and fair; they have, perhaps, 
been more cautious in their ambitions be- 
cause they realized more clearly the difficul- 
ties of attainment. Historical truth is as 
elusive as any other kind, and even when 
scholars agree, there are practical and poli- 
tical factors which must be faced, such as 
author’s rights and sensibilities, govern- 
ment control or lack of control, ideas of 
national honor, ete. Together, however, 
historians, edueators and _ international 
peace lovers have worked on this problem 
until in the year 1937 there is evidence of a 
slow but steady progress toward the elimi- 
nation of erroneous passages in history text- 
books throughout the world community and 
an increase in expression of the world-wide 
view-point. 

Professor Gilbert Murray in 1927 defined 
the problem when he stated to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations: 

. in most countries in the ordinary education 
given... there is traditionally—not through any- 
body’s fault, but merely as a matter of tradition— 
an inculeation into the minds of the young of a 
somewhat excessive interest in their own wars and 


in their own differences from their neighbours. We 
find sometimes instilled into the mind the germs 








of contempt for other nations. ... It is not pa- 
triotism; it is something we must try with all tact 
and caution in different countries—each in his own 
country—to eradicate. .. .1 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS DEALING 
WITH TEXT-BOOK REVISION 


The League of Nations was not the first 
nor the only agency to which this problem 
has been addressed. The International 
Peace Bureau passed resolutions for the 
expurgation of school text-books as early as 
1890. The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom at its 1919 Zurich 
meeting proposed the setting up of inter- 
national committees for the examination of 
text-books. This league published in the 
same year ‘‘A Bibliography for School 
Teachers of History,’’ by Eileen Power, 
which contained text-books and readers for 
children, text-books and books of reference 
for teachers and sources selected with a view 
to developing a consciousness of human 
solidarity.” 

The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace in 1921 began an inquiry into 
‘the spirit in which the school books most 
recently put into use among the ex-belliger- 
ent nations were conceived and written so 
far as the drama of 1914-1918, its causes 
and its results were concerned.’’ As a 
result of this inquiry two volumes, now out 
of print, were published in 1923 and 1927.% 

1 International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, ‘‘School Text-book Revision and International 
Understanding,’’ p. 11, Paris, 1933. 


2 Ibid., pp. 100, 102-103. 
3 These volumes, entitled ‘‘Enquete sur Livres 
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The Moral Education Congresses, meet- 
ing in Geneva in 1922, in Rome in 1926 and 
in Paris in 1930, gave attention to the inter- 
national spirit in the teaching of history. 
The ‘‘Geneva Resolutions,’’ which came 
from the earliest of these congresses, pro- 
posing an international committee of ex- 
perts to facilitate the translation of prize 
historical works in other languages and 
their distribution in the world, have not 
been realized, but they have had wide dis- 
semination and criticism and led to the set- 
ting up of valuable criteria for the examina- 
tion of text-books.* 

Other bodies which have declared them- 
selves for the elimination of tendentious 
material in history text-books and for a 
history in the international spirit are the 
Liaison Committee of the Major Interna- 
tional Associations, the First General Con- 
gress on Child Welfare which considered 
that ‘‘it would be a fraud to set up a League 
of Nations whose task was confined to put- 
ting right international conflicts, without 
attempting the prevention of their deep- 
seated and permanent causes,’’ the Interna- 
tional Federation of Teachers Associations 
and the World Alliance for Promot- 
ing International Friendship through the 
Churches.°® 

The World Federation of Education As- 
sociations in 1923 announced its belief that 
information obtained by school children 
about other countries should be presented 
to them with scrupulous accuracy and in a 
spirit of fairness and good will. It served 
as a jury for the awarding of a prize of 
$25,000 offered by Mr. Raphael Herrman 





Scolaires d’Apres-Guerre,’’ treated of the follow- 
ing countries: Austria, Bulgaria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Italy; Albania, Flem- 
ish Belgium, Estonia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, 
Iceland, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Poland, 
Rumania, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, Russia, Czechoslovakia and Turkey. ‘‘Re- 
vision of School Text-books,’’ p. 58. 

4 ‘*Text-book Revision,’’ pp. 59-61. 

5 Ibid., pp. 101, 106, 74-78, 84-89. 
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for the scheme of education most likely to 
favor the spirit of equity and good-wjl] 
between nations. One of the five Herrman. 
Jordan committees set up by the World 
Federation to put the David Starr Jordan 
prize-winning plan into operation was de. 
voted to the study of school text-books 
and was presided over by Mrs. Ullrick, 
of the American Association of University 
Women, which had already undertaken to 
organize an inquiry on school text-books. 
As a result of this study, the committee 
passed a resolution suggesting a publicity 
campaign through school journals and other 
agencies for the purpose of attempting to 
bring about a change of attitude on the 
part of teachers themselves, as that was con- 
sidered fundamental to a change in text- 
books. At the Denver meeting of the fed- 
eration in 1931 the World Federation of 
Education Associations urged authors and 
publishers to revise their text-books so as 
to include a record of the various steps 
taken to promote world peace.® 

Perhaps the most critical consideration 
of this subject was in meetings of the Inter- 
national Committee of History Sciences. 
Most of the historians in this group agreed 
that the teaching of history must not be 
tendentious, but that it must limit itself to 
seeking and stating the truth. At least one 
delegate was of the opinion that interna- 
tional peace lovers were utopian in their 
ideas because they did not recognize that 
national honor, for instance, is at least as 
strong a concept as that of peace. The com- 
mittee in 1928 approved a resolution ex- 
pressing the wish that the teaching of 
history ‘‘should contribute to the work 
being undertaken among the nations.for a 
better mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing.’’ A History Teaching Commission was 
set up which met for the first time in May, 
1929, at Venice. A report of this commis- 
sion in 1930 asked each country for a list 
of text-books most widely in use for ex- 

6 ‘*School Text-book Revision,’’ pp. 90-94. 
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amination which would be ‘‘undertaken 
purely from the point of view of historical 
truth, so that errors of fact, which some- 
times went very far back, should not be per- 
petuated.’’? The national reports of the 
commission have been published in the His- 
torical Outlook since November, 1930. This 
committee, in 1932 suggested to the library 
of the League of Nations that it constitute 
a collection of school text-books and offered 
its assistance through the National Commit- 
tees of Historical Sciences. It issued orders 
to national committees requesting them: 
(1) To state what has been done in their 
country in order to raise the scientific level 
of school text-books and to eliminate with- 
out prejudice to scientific objectivity all 
judgments from text-books liable to embit- 
ter the relations between nations; (2) to 
present proposals as to the most suitable 
means of guaranteeing both scientific objec- 
tivity and the spirit of conciliation in text- 
books... .’ 

Although these organizations all assumed 
the importance of keeping to the truth in 
their attempts to avoid historical error, only 
the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences stressed the danger of making 
world international understanding as much 
of a propaganda instrument as the national 
overemphasis which was deplored in the 
other direction. 


({OVERNMENT ACTION ON REVISING 
TEXT-BOOKS 


While the international groups of his- 
torians and advocates of peace were plan- 
ning what might be done toward correcting 
errors of statement and toward introducing 
the world idea in history text-books, a num- 
ber of governments of the world were mak- 
ing alterations in their text-books or laying 
down policies for the revision of text-books. 
Some of these were constrained by necessity 
caused by changes in government or boun- 
daries; others were recognizing the trend. 


‘Ibid., pp. 66-74. 
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Austria undertook the revision of text-books 
immediately after the war because ‘‘the 
text-books of national history and culture 
no longer correspond to the facts and ideas 
of the present time.’’*® Prussia also in 1919 
announced the necessity for a complete revi- 
sion, and in the Decree of 1923 declared 
that ‘‘only the historically significant is to 
be retained. This applies particularly to 
the treatment of wars and dynasties, diplo- 
matic quarrels and disputes in regard to 
rights of succession or other legal. claims.”’ 
Following the Lytton Committee Report 
criticizing text-books used in China as kind- 
ling patriotism ‘‘with the flame of hatred’’ 
and building manliness upon a ‘‘sense of 
injury,’’ the Central Executive Committee 
of the Chinese Government decided to revise 
all text-books used in primary and secon- 
dary schools of China.°® 

In Finland, war history has been ex- 
cluded from the teaching of history and 
replaced by the history of civilization, ac- 
cording to a government report. The Hun- 
garian government in 1932 made censorship 
applicable to text-books containing details 
incorrect or offensive to other nations and 
appointed an expert to revise text-books. 
In May, 1926, the Ministry of Culture and 
Public Education in Norway requested pub- 
lishers to suppress passages relating to the 
use of force in international relations. A 
geography text in Rumania was withdrawn 
in May, 1931, because it contained passages 
which might be considered humiliating or 
offensive to neighboring countries.’® 

Uruguay has appointed a commission of 
six experts to revise school books in use, 
deleting expressions injurious to friendly 
feeling between countries historically con- 
nected with Uruguay, this to be done with 
due respect to historical accuracy.” 

8 Decree by Minister of Public Education, Sep- 
tember 16, 1919, given in more complete detail in 
‘*School Text-book Revision,’’ p. 44. 

9 Ibid., pp. 46-47, 51. 


10 Ibid., pp. 48-55. 
11 Ibid., p. 58. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS A CLEARING HousE 
FOR REVISION EFrrorts 


The awareness of so many governments 
and international bodies (of whom but a 
few have been mentioned here) of the de- 
sirability of eliminating passages likely to 
compromise international understanding 
was a healthy sign pointing to an eventual 
broad concept of world amity. The efforts 
were scattered, however, and concentrated 
in specialized groups or areas before the 
League of Nations provided a clearing 
house for such efforts in its International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation or- 
ganized in 1922.1 This committee was 
appointed with the idea of ‘‘the promoting 
of collaboration between nations in all fields 
of intellectual effort in order to foster a 
spirit of international understanding as a 
means to the preservation of peace.’’** The 
International Institute for Intellectual Co- 
operation in Paris was founded in 1924 as 
the executive organ for the committee. 

The chronology of the progress in text- 
book revision as it has related to the League 
of Nations begins in 1920 when the Japa- 
nese Association of Members of the Teach- 
ing Profession requested the league to 
organize an international council of educa- 
tion which would have as one of its func- 
tions the critical examination of school 
text-books. This request was supported by 
the Workers Educational Association in 
London in November, 1920, and was again 
laid before the League on September 12, 
1921, by eight Japanese associations.’* In 
1920 the French Association for the League 
of Nations had submitted to the council of 
the league a proposal concerning education 
which included as one object ‘‘To control 
and eliminate errors or offensive expres- 
sions concerning other countries from the 


12 Edmund G. Mower, ‘‘International Govern- 
ment,’’ p. 498, New York, 1931. 

13 ‘¢Tnternational Intellectual Cooperation 1934, ’’ 
Institute for Intellectual Cooperation, p. 5, Paris, 
1935. 

14 ‘* School Text-book Revision,’’ pp. 10. 
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handbooks and educational works of every 
nation.’’?° 


THE CESARES RESOLUTION 


The passing of the Cesares Resolution by 
the League in 1925 was the first practical 
response of the league to these requests, 
This resolution, named for the Spanish 
member of the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation who proposed it, 
provides a procedure whereby National 
Committees of Intellectual Cooperation may 
direct the attention of the National Com. 
mittee of any country to questionable pas- 
sages in history text-books used there, sub- 
mitting suggested changes. The National 
Committee so approached was to decide 
whether the request should be accepted and, 
if so, what overtures should be made to 
authors or publishers toward an emendation 
of the text. The original procedure made 
no demand upon the National Committees 
for explanation of their failure to act or to 
get actions from publishers; if successful, 
they were required to notify the National 
Committee requesting the action and the 
International Committee.*® 

From the time of its passing until 1932, 
the Cesares Resolution was applied in but 
three known instances, two complaints 
lodged with the French committee about 
geographies, one from Spain and the other 
from Hungary, and a third from the Ger- 
man committee to the Belgian in regard to 
an elementary history text. The passages 
referred to in the Spanish complaint were 
suppressed by the author. The Belgian 
committee forwarded the text of the next 
edition of the book to the German Commit- 
tee asking if it were satisfactory and what 
further changes would be suggested. No 
answer was forthcoming.’” 

An exhaustive report of documentation 
and information of what had been done up 

15 Ibid., p. 11. 


16 [bid., p. 10-14. 
17 Ibid., p. 16. 
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to 1931 by governments, national and inter- 
national bodies, groups of historians, educa- 
tors and others interested in world peace 
on the subject of text-book revision was 
prepared by the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation and published in a French edi- 
tion in February, 1932, and in English in 
1933 under the title ‘‘Revision of Text- 
books and International Understanding.’’ 
This provides a comprehensive survey of the 
whole field from 1919 to the date of publi- 
cation. 

A Committee of Experts, appointed on 
recommendation of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation to study 
this report and submit conclusions as a 
basis for action, met in 1932. In an effort 
to make the Cesares procedure more effec- 
tive, it proposed broadening the field of sur- 
vey to include not only history text-books 
but text-books of the history of civilization, 
veography, civics and morals, ethnographi- 
cal maps, anthologies and readers (later dic- 
tionaries and atlases were added) ;'* that 
National Committees reply to requests even 
when they deemed it inadvisable to take 
action; requested National Committees to 
send copies of requests and replies to the 
International Institute; offered services of 
the International Committee for mediation ; 
asked National Committees for lists of text- 
books most generally used in their coun- 
tries; asked them to report text-books in 
other countries meriting, in their opinion, 
special commendation.'® They further rec- 
ommended that a technical study be made 
of psychological influences exercised by 
these texts on the minds of pupils. 

In 1934 the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation recommended to 
the assembly that the problem of text-book 
revision be not considered as merely one of 
erasing negative influences, but also of en- 


18 Monthly Summary of League of Nations, Vol. 
XII, No. 10, p. 246, Geneva, September, 1932. 
Annex, 

19 Ibid., No. 7, pp. 230-231, July, 1932. 
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couraging the publication of books designed 
for international rapprochement.”° 

During 1936, the Cesares procedure was 
used very widely. The institute made a list 
of history text-books most frequently in use. 
The National Committees examined these 
and settled points of dispute. From Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Netherlands, Nor- 
way and Sweden, the institute has collected 
a number of passages on controversial 
points to serve as practical examples suit- 
able for study and approval by National 
Committees.21. Certain studies now under 
way will furnish other examples, notably 
that being conducted by the Italian and the 
one on which the American Council of Edu- 
cation is now working. 


DRAFT DECLARATION SUBMITTED TO 
THE STATES 


A draft declaration introduced to the As- 
sembly by the Intellectual Cooperation 
Committee was submitted to states members 
and non-members by the secretary-general 
of the league in 1935. It provided for the 
issuance by governments of instructions 
recommending the competent authorities: 
To devote as much time as possible to the 
teaching of the history of other nations; to 
endeavor to exclude from history text-books 
any unfriendly criticism of other nations; 
to lay stress in general history on facts tend- 
ing to encourage a good understanding and 
cooperation between nations.*? 

This draft declaration has been acknowl- 
edged by twenty-seven states, four of them, 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Mexico and Uruguay, 
merely stating that it was being passed on 
to the proper authorities. Twenty-three 
governments have indicated in various ways 
that they are in sympathy with it.** 

20**The League from Year to Year 1934,’’ In- 
formation Section of League of Nations, Geneva, 
p. 134. 

21 Monthly Summary, Vol. XVI, No. 7, p. 215, 
Geneva, July, 1936. 

22 Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching, No. 2, 
p. 165, Geneva, December, 1936. 

23 The United States, Australia, Brazil, United 














TREATY BETWEEN ARGENTINA 
AND BRAZIL 


A hopeful sign in the world outlook for 
history text-book revision is noted in the 
treaty signed between Brazil and Argentina 
on October 10, 1933, and open for accession 
of any American state which arranges for 
the revision of school text-books on national 
history to delete topics that ‘‘may tend to 
excite in the defenceless minds of the young 
an aversion for any other American state’’ 
and arranging for periods of revision to 
keep them in line with most recent statis- 
tics.*4 

AGREEMENT BY FRENCH AND GERMAN 
TEACHERS 


The most recent report of concord be- 
tween two nations regarding the teaching 
of history is that of French and German 
teachers, made in both countries with full 
knowledge of their governments on May 15, 
1937, when a report regarding the interpre- 
tation of thirty-nine items concerning the 
world war was addressed to authors, school 
teachers and administrators, urging them 
to observe the points arrived at after care- 
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ful study by a committee representing the 
German Society of Professors of History 
(Verband deutscher Geschichtslehrer) anq 
the French Society of Professors of History 
(La Société des Professeurs d’Histoire), 
assisted by M. Lapierre, secretary of the 
International Federation of Teachers Aggo. 
ciations.?° 
CONCLUSION 


Although the way is not unstrewn with 
obstacles, there is an awakened conscious- 
ness of the need of making history text- 
books impartial and world-wide in spirit. 

As Professor Gilbert Murray, president 
of the International Committee on Intellee- 
tual Cooperation, said so well in a document 
transmitted to the delegates of the Disarma- 
ment Conference by the Secretary-General 
in 1932: 

There is no need to dwell on the obvious truth 
that it (the International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation) is building for the future and that 
its work will require time, relying as it does above 
all on the education and instruction of peoples, 
and in particular of the younger generation. Com- 
plete success can onty be attained by progressive 
stages; but once it is attained there can be no 
doubt that it will be decisive.26 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 

THE London Times reports that the new north- 
west quadrant, which replaces one quarter of the 
British Museum Library’s old cast-iron storage 
stacks, known as “the Iron Library” and dating 
from 1854-57, is now completed and in working 
order. It represents part of the improved and 
enlarged provision of scientifie and library build- 
ings, undertaken by the government as a result 
of the report of the Royal Commission on Na- 





Kingdom, Bulgaria, Colombia, Denmark, the Free 
City of Danzig, Egypt, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Leichtenstein, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico, Norway, New Zealand, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland. Checked by correspondence 
with League of Nations Association on February 
19, 1937. 

24‘* League of Nations Teaching,’’ p. 150, 1935. 


tional Museums and Galleries (1928-30) and of 
Lord Duveen’s offer to provide certain new gal- 
leries for the better provision of works of art. 
The rebuilding of the northeast quadrant, which 
has already been cleared of books, will begin 
early in the new year. 

The newly finished quadrant, which is built 
of steel with fire-proof walls, has over 15, against 
10, miles of shelving, and is caleulated to house 
the intake of the next 70 years. The waste of 
space such as existed between the old shelves has 
been eliminated, and the lighting has been de- 
vised so as to illuminate the backs of the books 
adequately and yet not dazzle the eyes of the 


25 Bulletin Trimestriel, No. 27, pp. 7-8, July, 
1937. International Federation of Teachers Asso- 
ciations, Paris. 

26 League of Nations Publications, Vol. IX, 
Geneva, February 24, 1932. Annexes 11. 
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attendants working there. Instead of three 
floors there are now six. Staff accommodation 
for the whole of the stacks is provided in this 
frst new quadrant, and a larger proportion of 
each of the remaining three will therefore be 
available for shelving. 

The temperature and humidity of the building 
are now controlled by a special plant in the base- 
ment, which keeps them both constantly within 
a very small range of variation, and washes and 
filters the used air before sending it back into 
circulation. 

To inerease the rapidity of the service for 
readers certain mechanical devices have been 
installed. There is a pneumatic tube system 
for dispatehing the tickets on which readers 
write particulars of books required to the vari- 
ous parts of the building, and for sending them 
back to the central desk to be claimed by the 
readers when they return their books. Two 
elevators, connected in the sub-basement by a 
two-way belt-conveyor, have been installed for 
bringing books down from the upper stories of 
the quadrant to the ground floor and returning 
them when done with. The books travel in spe- 
cial wooden boxes, which may be dispatched to 
any floor, so that the only human handling the 
book gets is between the shelf and the elevator 
and in the final delivery to the reader. 

It is thought that by this means any book 
should be obtained within a quarter of an hour, 
and many in much less than that. Two similar 
elevators are to be put in each of the three 
quadrants still to be built. 

FELLOWSHIPS OF THE LALOR 
FOUNDATION 

Tue Lalor Foundation has announced a pro- 
gram of five fellowship awards of $2,500 each 
which will be granted for the academic year 
1938-39. Applieations should be in the hands 
of the seeretary, Dr. C. Lalor Burdick, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, by December 31; appoint- 
ments will be made in February, 1938. 

The awards will be for research work in vari- 
ous fields of chemistry and related sciences. 
They may be used for work anywhere in the 
United States or abroad. However, as a me- 
morial to the late Dr. Arthur A. Noyes, founder 
of the Research Laboratory of Technology, one 
of the awards will be specifically assigned to 
work at that institution. The trustees have es- 
tablished this series of awards to aid men of 
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established competence working in fields of 
pure science, thereby laying needed emphasis 
on scientific endeavor of a fundamental char- 
acter as distinct from industrial research and 
research in applied science. 

Appointment is open to both men and women 
residents of the United States. No age limit is 
prescribed, but the usual range of ages will be 
between 22 years and 40 years. Men and women 
in academic service who are on sabbatical leave 
or other leave of absence are among those eligi- 
ble for appointment. High intellectual and 
personal qualifications as well as creative ability 
and capacity for productive scholarship are es- 
sential elements in the appraisal of candidates. 
Except in unusual cases the minimum require- 
ment for consideration for the award will be the 
attainment of the Ph.D. degree, or its equivalent, 
prior to the submission of application. 

Five fellowships are being currently admin- 
istered by the foundation, which was organized 
in 1935. The activities of the holders of present 
fellowship awards are in the fields of bioorganie 
chemistry, eryogenics, immunochemistry, photo- 
chemistry and radioactivity, and the institutions 
at which the researches are being conducted are 
the California Institute of Technology, the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology in 
London, the Johns Hopkins University, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
University of California. 

The Board of Trustees of the foundation com- 
prises: Dr. Charles Lee Reese, president; Hon. 
John P. Nields, Federal District Judge; Elwyn 
Evans, executive vice-president of the Wilming- 
ton Trust Company; Dr. C. Lalor Burdick, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, all of 
Wilmington, Delaware; Mrs. Anna Lalor Bur- 
dick, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the Gug- 
genheim Foundation, and Dallas S. Townsend, 
attorney, both of New York City. 


THE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF 
FRATERNITIES AT AMHERST 
COLLEGE 


A REPORT of the committee on the cooperative 
business management of fraternities was read 
at the annual meeting of the alumni council of 
Amherst College on November 5. 

According to a summary given in the New 
York Times, at present the business management 
is concerned with an annual turnover of $125,- 
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000 among the thirteen chapters. An additional 
$75,000 is involved in the stewards’ departments 
of the five houses that maintain dining rooms. 
This item has not yet been included in the work 
of the management. 

Through the adoption of uniform accounting 
and budgeting systems, cooperative purchasing 
and other economies, it is expected that the cost 
of fraternity membership to the individual stu- 
dent will be materially reduced. The committee 
predicts that the aggregate savings will not only 
pay the full cost of administering the plan, esti- 
mated at not more than $5,000 a year, but that 
at least 50 to 100 per cent. of that amount will 
be realized by the chapters on expense reduction. 

It is estimated that savings in the purchase 
of coal and supplies and in outgo for industry, 
telephone charges, maintenance and repairs and 
insurance premiums will aggregate more than 
$7,500 within the first budget year. Tangible 
savings already arranged for include 21 per 
cent. on fuel and 40 to 50 per eent. on supplies. 

The committee has emphasized the point that 
the undergraduates are wholly responsible for 
handling the financial affairs of their chapters. 
The making of budgets, compiling of reports, 
collection of accounts and all expenditures are 
under student control, with the aid and counsel 
of the business manager. 

A significant fact disclosed by the figures com- 
piled is that $11,570, or 9.8 per cent. of the 
total annual outgo, is sent out of town in the 
form of taxes, fees, assessments and subscrip- 
tions to national fraternity organizations. Of 
a total sum of $25,775 paid to their chapters 
by freshmen alone, $6,850, about 26 per cent., 
goes to the national organizations. 

The cooperative management plan was 
adopted a year ago by the Alumni Council as a 
two-year experiment after a year’s careful sur- 
It has been in actual oper- 
ation since June, when J. W. Wright was placed 
in charge of its administration as_ resident 
manager of fraternities. He works under the 
direction of a joint committee of the alumni and 
undergraduates. 


STUDENT AID AT THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
THis year the several schools at the Johns 
Hopkins University distributed scholarships and 
fellowships to a total value of $168,233. This 


vey of conditions. 
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figure includes endowed scholarships, those 
which are not endowed and those which are pro- 
vided in the School of Engineering by the State 
of Maryland. 

During the past year there has been a reyiya] 
of interest in the establishment of scholarship 
and fellowship funds. The Medical School has 
benefited from the creation, by a number of 
friends of the late Dr. Read Ellsworth, of the 
Read Ellsworth Memorial Fellowship Fund, 
The income from this fund amounting to $18.. 
690 will be used to enable members of the staff 
of the department of medicine to go elsewhere 
for additional study and experience. It is also 
available to graduates of other institutions who 
may wish to go to the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School for the same purpose. The holder of 
the fellowship is selected by the advisory board 
of the medical faculty. Another new fellow- 
ship in medicine is the Emanuel Libman Fund 
of $20,000. The donor of this fund is anony- 
mous. The holder of the fellowship is nomi- 
nated by the head of the department of medicine 
and approved by the advisory board of the 
Medical School. It is available only to gradu- 
ates in medicine. 

During the past year a fellowship whose prin- 
cipal amount now is $11,170 was established in 
the will of the late Mrs. Lillian Hunt Bermann 
as a memorial to Isidor S. L. Bermann. The 
income is to be available for students in scien- 
tifie and medical research. 

The Maleolm H. Lauchheimer fellowship in 
political science was founded last year by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob M. Lauchheimer as a memorial 
to their son, who was a graduate of the univer- 
sity. The fellowship is in the department of 
political science but may be awarded on occa- 
sion to students in constitutional history. Un- 
der the will of Mrs. Lee Wilson Sperry the 
university received $10,000 for the Joseph 
Evans Sperry Scholarship Fund. It is pro- 
vided that the scholarship be used in a depart- 
ment of architecture in the event that the uni- 
versity should establish such a department. 

In addition, two existing endowed funds have 
been augmented during the year by the original 
donors. Dr. H. A. B. Dunning has added 
$4,000 to the fellowship in chemistry which he 
endowed a number of years ago. The principal 
of this fund now is approximately $20,000. 
Edmund C. Lynch, of New York, has added 
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$1,000 to the Vernon Lynch Scholarship Fund, 
which now amounts to $9,715. 

The university itself extends scholarship aid 
to the amount of $72,500 a year, a figure which 
represents the income on more than $1,600,000 
on the basis of a 44 per cent. return. The total 
number of scholarships available is 397 but 
some of these are divided fractionally so that 
the actual number of students aided by scholar- 
ship and fellowship funds is materially larger. 
Aid is also extended to employees; families of 
members of the faculty; student assistants and 
the like, who receive remissions of tuition 
amounting to $38,000. 


THE HARRIS PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTEN- 
SION OF THE FIELD MUSEUM 

ORGANIZED direet service to the schools of 
Chieago by the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago, was instituted on December 1 
twenty-five years ago with the establishment by 
the late Norman Wait Harris of the N. W. 
Harris Publie School Extension with an endow- 
ment of $250,000. The museum is in daily con- 
tact with every publie elementary school in Chi- 
eago as well as with most of the high schools, 
parochial, practice, continuation, parental, pri- 
vate and other types of schools. 

By means of traveling exhibition cases, the 
Harris Extension in effect establishes a branch 
of the museum in each school. Loans of these 
cases, containing natural history and economic 
material, were begun on a small seale in 1913. 
The activity has expanded until at the present 
time two eases are sent every two weeks to each 
of 434 schools, having a total enrolment of ap- 
proximately 700,000 pupils. More than 1,200 
of the traveling exhibits have been prepared and 
placed in cireulation. They are displayed in 
classrooms, school corridors and assembly halls. 

Albert W. Harris, son of the founder, a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the museum and 
a vice-president of the institution, has in recent 
years contributed $199,000, including additions 
to the endowment of the Harris Extension and 
contributions to provide for current needs. 
Other members of the Harris family have given 
a further sum of $20,000 to increase the 
endowment. 

The largest series of traveling exhibits is de- 
voted to zoology, and includes mammals, birds, 
insects, fishes, reptiles and amphibians. An- 
other series of cases contains realistic reproduc- 
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tions of wild flowers and plants in natural set- 
tings. There are also many cases showing steps 
in the preparation and manufacture of foods, 
clothing materials, glass, paper, chinaware, lino- 
leum and other industrial products. 

A carefully prepared schedule alternates the 
type of subject sent to each school. For ex- 
ample, a school which has a zoology and a food 
case one fortnight may have a botany and a 
textile case the following two weeks and a geol- 
ogy and a paper industry case after that. Thus 
constant variety is maintained. Once a particu- 
lar case has been displayed, several years elapse 
before it is scheduled for the same school, so 
that during a pupil’s entire school life he will 
be reached by cases always new to him. Deliv- 
eries and collections are made by two motor 
trucks with bodies especially designed for sys- 
tematic loading and safe transportation of the 
cases. On requests of teachers, exhibits are sent 
to illustrate particular topics. 

Adults have opportunities to examine the 
cases at various centers such as Y. M. C. A.’s, 
Y. W. C. A.’s, social settlements, community 
clubs and employees’ organizations in industrial 
plants. Branches of the Chicago Publie Library 
use the cases to stimulate interest in books on 
nature. 

The Harris Extension was organized imme- 
diately following the appointment of the late 
Stephen C. Simms as its curator on December 
1, 1912. Mr. Simms built up the department 
to its present extensive development and con- 
tinued to supervise it, even after his appoint- 
ment in 1928 as director of the entire museum, 
until his death in January, 1937. Clifford C. 
Gregg is the present director of the museum. 


THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
AT a meeting in Washington in September of 
the Executive Committee of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, progress 
was recorded in developing valid and stimulat- 
ing standards for evaluating secondary schools 
in the United States. Representatives of the 
six regional associations which are associated 
in the study spent several days in careful re- 
view of the progress that has been made since 
they met in May, 1936, and in formulating plans 
for the completion of the study next spring. 
During the past year the cooperative study 
has visited and studied intensively two hundred 
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schools in every state in the Union. Data have 
been accumulated concerning many aspects of 
the work and these are being summarized and 
analyzed in the research office at Washington. 
Before the year is over these two hundred 
schools will all be carefully classified and the 
results obtained will be used as a basis for the 
revision of criteria and for the development of 
scales for the evaluation of secondary schools 
in general. 

Field and office work during the past year 
have cost approximately $75,000—a saving of 
almost $10,000 over the budget estimates. The 
budget adopted for the current year provides for 
an expenditure of $57,000 for research, inter- 
pretation and publication. 

Arrangements were approved by the com- 
mittee for distribution during the year of de- 
tailed reports to the two hundred cooperating 
schools and for the circulation of printed re- 
ports dealing with significant phases of the work 
in the 7,000 schools which are members of the 
six regional associations. Arrangements were 
also approved for interpretation of the work 
through a series of articles in educational peri- 
odicals, addresses before national and state asso- 
ciations and radio broadcasts. 

Plans were adopted for the publication at the 
close of the present year of a revision of the 
present tentative “Evaluative Criteria,” for a 
comprehensive volume reporting the results of 
the four-year study, for a popular summary of 
this research volume for extensive distribution, 
and for other related publications. 

Two meetings of the general committee of 
twenty-one sponsoring the cooperative study 
will be held next spring. One will be held at 
Atlantie City in February and one in March or 
April to approve the final revision of the 
“Evaluative Criteria” and to develop plans for 
their practical use in the constituent associations. 


THE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK CITY 


AT the first quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Education Association, 
New York City, on November 16, committee 
chairmen were announced for the year 1937-38 
and four new trustees were elected. 

Frank E. Karelsen, Jr., formerly chairman of 
the executive committee of the association, was 
elected vice-president, and Mrs. Samuel A. 
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Lewisohn and Mrs. Thomas K. Schmuck yj] 
serve as co-chairmen of the executive com. 
mittee for the ensuing year. Other officers are: 
William B. Nichols, president; Mrs. Miriam 
Sutro Price and Mrs. Roger W. Straus, vice- 
presidents ; and Howard W. Nudd, seeretary and 
director. 

The four new members of the Board of Trys. 
tees are: Mrs. H. Pelham Curtis, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Osborn, Mrs. George S. Franklin and 
Mrs. Henry S. Pascal. Other members of the 
board are: Mason H. Bigelow, Miss Martha 
Lincoln Draper, Mrs. E. C. Henderson, Alfred 
Jaretzki, Jr., Mrs. Edwin H. Koehler, Mrs. 
Irma B. Levy, Eduard C. Lindeman, William 
A. Mitchell, Mrs. Douglas M. Moffat, Robert 
H. Neilson, Dr. Jesse Newlon, Mrs. J. Culbert 
Palmer, Jr., Mrs. Francis T. P. Plimpton, Mrs. 
Horace G. Reed, Archibald B. Roosevelt, Dr. 
George D. Strayer, Mrs. John Wyckoff. 

Mr. Nichols announced the following chairmen 
of the standing committees of the association: 
Mrs. Palmer, nominations; Mr. Karelsen and 
Mrs. Moffat, legislation; Mrs. Paseal, confer- 
ences and meetings; Mrs. Reed, membership; 
Mrs. Straus and Mr. Nichols, finance; Mrs. 
Koehler, publicity; Mr. Karelsen, projects. 

The Public Education Association is a non- 
partisan, citizen organization which will be 
forty-three years old this winter. Its history 
covers a period of growth and expansion of 
publie school services, in most of which the 
association has played a pioneering réle. 

The association has conducted experiments 
and demonstrations in health education, preven- 
tion and delinquency, care of the physically 
handicapped and fitting the schools to the needs 
of the individual child. It also watches the 
administration of the schools, taking action on 
important school legislation and upon educa- 
tional and budgetary policies. It has fought 
for the merit system of appointment and in 
other ways has consistently worked toward its 
original objective of keeping polities out of the 
schools and the schools out of polities. 

One of its major functions is to keep the 
publie informed on school affairs and to bring 
constructive public opinion to bear upon the 
shaping of school policies. In recent years, 
as civic and social agencies have multiplied and 
have come to look more and more upon the 
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schools as society’s best agency for promoting 
public welfare, the association has come to 
serve as a clearing house on educational matters 
and as a center for focusing the cooperative 
efforts of many groups upon the schools. 
Among the plans for the coming year, ap- 
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proved by the Board of Trustees on November 
16, is a program of professional conferences 
on “Guidance for the School Child,” to be con- 
ducted for the purpose of bringing school and 
social agency executives together for intensive 
discussion. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. NicHoLAS Murray BuTLER, president of 
Columbia University and since 1925 a trustee of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, was 
elected chairman of the board at a meeting held 
on November 16, to sueceed Elihu Root. Elihu 
Root, Jr., was elected a member of the board of 
trustees in suecession to his father, and Henry 
James, president of the Teachers’ Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America, was reelected 
for a five-year term. The resignation of Newton 
D. Baker, a trustee since 1931, was accepted with 
expressions of regret. 


Dr. JoHN Preston McConngLL, since 1911 
president of the State Teachers College, East 
Radford, Va., has resigned on account of ill 
health. Dr. J. P. Whitt has been appointed 
acting president. 


Dr. HerBertT Patrerson, who has been dean 
of the School of Education and director of the 
summer sessions at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, during the 
past eighteen years, has been made dean of 
administration. His suecessor as dean of edu- 
cation is Dr. N. Conger, formerly state director 
of teacher training for Oklahoma. 


Dr. Rurus H. FrrzGeraup has been named to 
the newly ereated office of provost at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. This position will re- 
place the office of dean of administration, which 
has been vaeant during the last seven years. 
For the past fourteen years Dr. Fitzgerald has 
been connected with the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College and the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, where he has been director of 
the School of Fine Arts. 


THE students of St. Andrews University 
elected on November 13 Lord Maegregor Mit- 
chell as reetor in suecession to the late Marchese 
Guglielmo Mareoni. Lord Maegregor, who is an 
assessor of the University Court and formerly 





a student at the university, was elected by a 
majority over Sir Hugh Walpole, the only other 
candidate. According to tradition, no figures of 
the voting were announced. 


Dr. Herscn LavuTerPacut has been elected 
Whewell professor of international law at the 
University of Cambridge to sueceed Dr. Arnold 
MeNair, of Gonville and Caius College, who 
resigned the chair on his appointment to the 
office of vice-chancellor of Liverpool University. 


ProressoR TENNEY FRANK, professor of 
Latin at the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been appointed George Eastman visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Oxford for the 
academic year 1938-39. 


ProressorR HERBERT FREUNDLICH, formerly 
vice-director of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institut 
fiir physikalische Chemie and professor of col- 
loid chemistry in the university, and more re- 
cently associated with Professor Donnan in the 
laboratories of physieal chemistry at the Uni- 
versity College, London, has been appointed 
professor of colloid chemistry in the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota effective 
on January 1, 1938. Graduate students work- 
ing in any department of pure or applied sci- 
ence may select Professor Freundlich as their 
graduate adviser and work under his directions, 
reeeiving their degrees as though they were 
registered in the department of their choice. 


Dr. Paut C. CoLonna, clinical professor of 
orthopedic surgery at the New York University’ 
College of Medicine, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of orthopedic surgery at the School of 
Medicine of the University of Oklahoma. He 
will have charge of the orthopedic services at the 
University Hospital and of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 


Dr. Rosert J. TRUMPLER, astronomer of the 
Lick Observatory, the University of California, 
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is visiting professor at Vassar College. He is 
giving a course in astronomical statistics, and a 
new three-inch telescope is being set up under 
his direction. 


Dr. Watton B. McDANIEL, since 1909 pro- 
fessor of the Latin language and literature at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been given 
the title of professor emeritus and has been 
appointed research professor of Latin. 


Dr. Cart N, WEINSTEIN, a member of the 
faculty of the James Monroe High School of 
New York City, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as assistant to the president and as director 
of the Bureau of Civie and Cultural Relations at 
the College of Paterson, N. J. 


Dr. V. D. Bary, who has been on the staff of 
the Oregon State Department of Education 
since March, has been selected to direct the 
activities of the department in the field of ele- 
mentary and rural education. He will also be 
director of curriculum improvement. Lester A. 
Wilcox, superintendent of schools at Lebanon, 
has been selected as a deputy in this department 
to take the place formerly held by John M. 
Miller. He will have charge of school law, 
statistics and Americanization. 


NEW appointments for two-year terms on 
the Washington State Board of Education have 
been made as follows: Stanley Wynstra, prin- 
cipal of the R. A. Long High School of Long- 
view; Leland P. Brown, superintendent of the 
Olympia schools, and Mrs. Louise 8. Taylor, 
superintendent of the Pierce County schools. 
Mr. Wynstra replaced Samuel E. Fleming, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of high schools 
in Seattle, who was serving his third term on 
the board. Mr. Brown, who is serving his nine- 
teenth year in the Olympia schools and his sev- 
enth as city superintendent, replaces Elmer L. 
Breckner, who resigned, following the termina- 
tion of his superintendency of the Tacoma 
schools. Mrs. Taylor, superintendent of Pierce 
County schools, will succeed Frank M. Brock, 
who resigned after having accepted a school 
principalship in Seattle. 

THREE library specialists have been added to 
the staff of the Office of Education. 
Ralph McNeal Dunbar, Ames, Iowa, to be chief 
of the Library Service Division; Miss Edith 


These are: 
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Gantt, of Fairfield, Calif., specialist in public 
libraries, and Miss Nora Beust, of the Univer. 
sity of North Carolina, specialist in schoo] 
libraries. They have been appointed in order 
to develop and promote better library service 
throughout the United States for both young 
people and adults. Mr. Dunbar has worked jp 
Y.M.C.A. public libraries, the Brooklyn Public 
Library, the Iowa State College library, and in 
the U. S. Navy Department Bureau of Naviga- 
tion. Miss Gantt has been for twenty years 
librarian of Solano County, California. Miss 
Beust since 1931 has been a member of the 
School of Education of the University of North 
Carolina. 


Miss Hazet Fuoyp, for several years inter- 
mediate grade supervisor at Hammond, Ind., 
has become director of elementary education at 
the Teachers College at Nacogdoches, Texas, 


Henry E. Pearson, formerly city engineer 
of Bedford, Ind., has been made superintendent 
of buildings and grounds at Indiana University. 
Mr. Pearson succeeds Charles H. Hays, who died 
recently. 

M. M. KonarskI, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs for the Board of Edu- 
eation, Akron, Ohio, has resigned to go into 
business as consultant in schoolhouse construc- 
tion. 

JEROME D. GREENE, secretary of the Corpora- 
tion of Harvard University, has been in addi- 
tion elected assistant secretary of the Board of 
Overseers. He will assist the secretary of the 
board, Winthrop H. Wade, and more particu- 
larly will aid the forty-seven committees of the 
board annually appointed to visit the various 
faculties, schools and departments of instruc- 
tion. He will facilitate their contacts with 
members of the faculties, assemble information 
for their consideration, and give any assistance 
that may be desired in recording their recom- 
mendations and reports for submission to the 
Board of Overseers. 


CotoneL J. Hate Sternman, of Lancaster, 
and S. Forry Laucks, of York, have been ap- 
pointed trustees of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. They will serve until the end of the next 
session of the Senate. 


Dr. ALFRED R. SHANDS, JR., associate pro- 
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fessor of surgery in charge of orthopedics at 
Duke University, has been appointed medical 
director of the Nemours Foundation for the 
Care and Treatment of Crippled Children. 


Jvuivus Stone, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio State University, has re- 
tired. A resolution conferring for the first time 
the title of chairman emeritus was approved 
unanimously by the board in recognition of his 
“distinguished service to the University and the 
State.’ He was first made a member of the 
hoard in 1909, serving continuously until 1917. 
Again in 1925 he was named a member, serving 
until his retirement this year. 

Dr. Davin E. WEGLEIN, superintendent of 
Public Instruetion of the State of Maryland, on 
November 26 was elected president of the Mid- 
dle States Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools at the Atlantic City meeting. The 
association represents nine hundred institutions 
in five states and the District of Columbia. 


Dr. CuaupbE L. Kup, superintendent of 
schools for Ithaca, New York, has been re- 
elected president of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Dr. Ropert L. KEwLy, executive secretary 
emeritus of the Association of American Col- 
leges, is spending the year at Claremont Col- 
leges, California. In addition to giving an 
advanced course in the department of educa- 
tion, he is writing a book on “The American 
College in Transition.” The latter is being done 
through the Association of American Colleges 
under a subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Dr. and Mrs. Kelly spent the summer in 
Japan, where he spoke at the conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 
On June 1 he retired as active executive secre- 
tary of the Association of American Colleges, of 
which he was one of the founders in 1915 and 
the first and only executive secretary until his 
retirement. 

Dr. Witt1am Lyon PHELPS, professor emer- 
itus of English literature at Yale University, 
gave a lecture entitled “Truth and Poetry” 
before the autumn meeting of the American 
Philosophieal Society, Philadelphia, on the eve- 
ning of November 26. At its close he was pre- 
sented with the Franklin Medal of the society. 


Tue fourth annual William Henry Snyder 
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lecture at the Los Angeles Junior College, estab- 
lished in honor of Dr. Snyder, the director 
emeritus of the college, was given by Dr. Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president of the University of 
California. He spoke on educational problems 
as they affect the welfare of the nation. 


Dr. CHauncey B. TinKER, Sterling professor 
of the English language at Yale University, 
gave the Charles Eliot Norton lecture at Har- 
vard University on November 30. His lecture 
was entitled “Gainsborough—the Return to 
Nature.” 

Dr. Karu T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, was one of 
the principal speakers at the twenty-second an- 
nual conference in Boston of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 


Dr. Harotp W. Dopps, president of Prince- 
ton University, and Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, 
president of the University of Wisconsin, ad- 
dressed the National Municipal League at 
Rochester on November 18. 


THE fifth John Adams lecture was given at 
the Institute of Education, London, by Dr. John 
Macdonald, professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, on November 29. The title 
of the lecture was “Some Suggestions towards a 
Revised Philosophy of Education.” 


Dr. JOHN CaREY ACHESON, since 1924 presi- 
dent of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., 
died on November 24 at the age of sixty-seven 
years. He was president of Caldwell College, 
Danville, Ky., from 1902 to 1913; of the Ken- 
tucky College for Women, from 1913 to 1915 
and from 1922 to 1924, and of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, from 1915 to 1922. 


Dr. RicHakD NEWMAN BrackKEtT?, the last 
survivor of the original faculty of Clemson Col- 
lege, which opened in 1891, died on November 
27 at the age of seventy-four years. 


Dr. ADAM CARRUTHERS, professor emeritus of 
Greek and archeology at the University of 
Toronto, died on November 12. He was eighty 
years old. 

Mrs. Leonora Hopart, for thirty-four years 
connected with the Yonkers publie schools and 
for thirty-two years principal of School No. 16, 
died on November 22 at the age of sixty-three 
years. 
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A tTwo-pay north-region conference of the 
Middle States Association of History and Social 
Science Teachers opened in Troy, N. Y., on 
November 26. Among the speakers were Dr. 
James Laurence Meader, president of Russell 
Sage College; Dr. Alexander C. Flick, director 
of the division of archives and history of the 
New York State Education Department, and 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College. 


AccorDING to a statement issued by the 
Rhodes Trust, in England, during the academic 
year of 1936-37 sixty-eight Rhodes scholars 
took up their scholarships at Oxford University 
fer the first time and sixty-six went out of 
residence on the expiration of their scholar- 
ships. The number of scholars regularly in 
residence for either the whole or some part of 
the academic year was one hundred and eighty- 
five—ninety-three from the British Empire, 
eighty-six from the United States and six from 
Germany. During the year twenty-five scholars 
qualified for advanced degrees—one D.M., ten 
D.Phil., two B.Litt. and four B.Se. 


THE vice-chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Professor H. R. Dean, Master of Trinity 
Hall, has announced that the Australian and 
New Zealand Passenger Conference have inti- 
mated their readiness to continue for a further 
year the offer of eight free return passages to 
Australia or New Zealand under conditions pre- 
viously laid down. Applicants must be gradu- 
ates of a university in Great Britain or Ireland 
who wish to visit Australia or New Zealand 
to hold a temporary teaching post or to prose- 
cute research work into problems connected 
with the development of the resources of these 
Dominions. The free passages will be available 
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only during the off season and are valid fo; 
three years. 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
states that the census of school children taken 
by Swedish education authorities as a prelimi. 
nary to the reorganization of teachers’ training 
shows a remarkable decline in the number at- 
tending school. The decline is mainly due to 
the decreasing birth rate. In 1922 there were 
920,000 children aged 7 to 14 and in 1937 only 
600,000. Wide-spread unemployment of teach- 
ers is foreseen as the result. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Vienna 
dated November 24 states that fifty-four dem- 
onstrating university students in Vienna and 
twenty in Graz have been arrested. The stu- 
dents, who have caused all departments of the 
University of Vienna to be closed, demanded 
abolition of the extra year recently added to 
medical courses and reinstatement of a student 
representative council. 


A WIRELESS report to The New York Times 
states that the American mission-supported 
University of Nanking, the only institution of 
higher learning that has been functioning since 
the Shanghai hostilities began, has suspended 
classes. It is thought that the university will 
open at Chengtu in Szechwan Province. It is 
planned that research work will be continued 
at Nanking. Professors M. S. Bates, Charles 
Riggs and L. F. Smythe will remain to direct 
research and to take care of the university 
property. Three other Americans will leave 
with the faculty for west China. According to 
present plans, the hospital will remain open and 
the four American physicians on the staff will 
remain. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROBLEM 
THE vast amount of time, ingenuity and effort 
teachers spend in promoting supplementary 
reading among their pupils often meets with 
discouraging results for the simple reason that 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
the boys and girls to get books. When a special 
committee of the New York City Association 





of Teachers of English made last spring a study 
which showed that the high-school libraries of 
the city have only 1.4 plus volumes per pupil— 
32,982 pupils attend annexes with no libraries 
at all’—it revealed a condition that is not pecu- 
liar to New York. High schools all over the 


1 Complete figures are given in ‘‘ Further Studies 
in Reading,’’ the second yearbook of the New York 
City Association of Teachers of English: Noble and 
Noble, 1937. 
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country are in the same position of not being 
able to supply the book needs of young people 
who really want to read. 

In most places, too, there is a similar situation 
to that which exists in New York with regard to 
cooperation between the schools and the public 
library system. City librarians are willing to 
lend all possible aid in providing young students 
with suitable reading material, but their insti- 
tutions, like school libraries, are handicapped by 
lack of funds. Appropriations have been re- 
duced during the depression years; new books 
are scarce, old ones are badly worn; stocks are 
depleted. 

The thing, then, for those concerned about li- 
brary facilities in the schools is to work for in- 
creased appropriations to improve high-school 
libraries. This is what New York’s Committee 
on Library Facilities did; and the members are 
gratified that in this year’s school budget there 
is an item of $125,000 for school libraries as 
against $25,000 last year. 

Here is how the campaign was carried on. 
The committee held several conferences at which 
delegates from the following groups were 
present: high-school principals, heads of an- 
nexes, first assistants, standing committee on 
science, High School Library Association, chair- 
men of social studies, United Parents Associa- 
tion, Teachers Guild, Teachers Union and Bu- 
reau of Libraries. The delegates had resolutions 
requesting a substantial increase in the library 
budget sent from their organizations to the 
Board of Education and the Board of Superin- 
tendents. Similar resolutions were passed by 
the Joint Committee of Teachers Organizations. 
In addition, the joint conference appointed a 
Visiting committee to present data on school 
libraries personally to members of the Boards of 
Edueation and of Superintendents. 

A member of the Committee on Library 
Facilities, Miss Helen Williams, of Curtis High 
School, was deputized to let the general public 
know of the need for books in the schools. Her 
activities resulted in several papers’ carrying 
editorials ealling attention to the library situ- 
ation in the high schools. The publicity led two 
parent organizations to send committees to talk 
with the superintendents about the matter. 

Superintendent Harold G. Campbell expressed 
himself as in sympathy with the objectives of 
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the teachers’ committee. With his cooperation, 
we hope that a three-year plan designed to bring 
the high-school libraries gradually up to the 
standards of the State Education Department 
can be put into effect; and that the initial cost 
of new high-school libraries can be counted as 
building cost, to be taken out of the capital out- 
lay budget rather than the educational budget. 


SpecraL Liprary NEEDS 


In spite of the general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that the object of education is to equip the 
child to understand and deal with the problems 
of the world in which he lives, school libraries 
are usually meagerly supplied with contempo- 
rary books, as we found to be the case in New 
York. The policy of sticking to well-established 
titles, when financial limitations are rigid, is 
based upon the theory that since books con- 
spicuous to-day may lose interest and signifi- 
cance, it is best to spend money for those time 
has already approved. 

But does it matter to the boys and girls of to- 
day whether or not “Anthony Adverse” will be 
as popular with the next generation as it is with 
this one? The important thing is that it stirs a 
response in readers now. Our children are en- 
titled to experience this reaction, even though 
later they may change their minds about the 
book’s value. “Inside Europe” and “Memoirs 
of Lloyd George” as well as Plutarch’s “Lives” 
and “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire” have a bearing on history courses. 

A list of fifty-odd modern books suitable for 
high-school reading was checked with six New 
York high-school libraries, representative of the 
entire city, and it was found that only one school 
had copies of half these titles. In all six schools 
there was only one copy of “It Can’t Happen 
Here” and of “Marie Antoinette,’ not one of 
“Green Laurels” or “Way of a Transgressor.” 

The recommendations formulated by our com- 
mittee for a collection of contemporary books in 
a high-school library were these: it should con- 
tain at least 300 titles; it should be given a con- 
spicuous place in a central part of the library; 
it should be supplemented continually by books 
that are being widely read; it should be referred 
to as constantly by teachers as history teachers 
refer to the daily papers. 

Besides modern books, there is a need in high- 
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school libraries for more reference books. One 
set of an indispensable and constantly referred 
to work like “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia” 
does not nearly suffice, any more than does one 
atlas and one copy of Webster’s Dictionary. 
Books on usage, Roget’s “Thesaurus,” “Who's 
Who in America,” anthologies like Van Doren’s 
“Anthology of World Prose” (not a copy of 
which was in the New York school libraries 
sampled) should be provided. Furthermore, the 
reference shelf should be kept up to date. 
Compton’s is extensively revised every year, and 
trading in old sets every few years will make it 
possible for a school library to have latest in- 
formation on developments in history, eco- 
nomics, science, literature and health researches 
available for pupils. And the addition from 
time to time of such volumes as Van Loon’s “The 
Arts” does not involve great expense. 

The sum necessary to maintain secondary 
school libraries at an acceptable standard is 
small in comparison with the total appropria- 
tion for any school system. The solution of the 
problem lies in the cooperation of teachers’ ad- 
ministrators and organizations interested in the 
schools in making boards of education realize the 
relationship of adequate library facilities to suc- 
cessful teaching. 

Haroutp A. CLARKE 

DEWITT CLINTON HigH SCHOOL 

New YorK 


THE MUSEUM AND THE SCHOOL! 


THE old idea of a museum was that it is a 
place for preserving valuable collections of 
objects of art or of nature for examination 
primarily by scholars and connoisseurs; the mod- 
ern idea is that it is a storehouse of such ma- 
terial, to be studied or enjoyed by the masses 
and sometimes distributed to educational centers 
for study purposes and replaced in the museum 


1L. V. Coleman, ‘‘ Manual for Small Museums, ’’ 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927, 395 pp.; 
B. I. Gilman, ‘‘Museum Ideals of Purpose and 
Method,’’ Cambridge, Mass., The Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1923, 347-368 pp.; C. E. Richards, ‘‘ In- 
dustrial Art and the Museum,’’ New York, The 
Maemillan Company, 1927, 51-70 pp.; L. W. Man- 
gel, ‘‘A Brief Sketch of the Reading Public Mu- 
seum and Art Gallery,’’ Reading, Pa., The Depart- 
ment of Visual Education, 1937, 13 pp.; J. V. Van 
Pelt, ‘‘Study of Educational Work Proposed for 
the Museum of the City of New York,’’ New York, 
Museum of the City of New York, 1932, 60 pp. 
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in rotation. The educational work being ¢ar. 
ried on by museums outside of the publie schoo] 
system has done much to focus the attention of 
school administrators and teachers on the edu. 
cational value and importance of collections of 
various kinds of illustrative objects and mate. 
rials and on the desirability of forming and 
maintaining exhibits of them within the schools, 

In addition to the material lent by the mu- 
seum, schools are sometimes able to build their 
own collections. These may be given a room or 
a central display area in the school building or 
they may be distributed through the classrooms, 
School exhibits help to clarify the subject. 
matter presented in the course of study and to 
make instructional material more vital and in- 
teresting to the pupils; they provide much 
needed vicarious experience for the pupils, and 
through the careful selection and arrangement 
of the things shown, give esthetic pleasure and 
encourage the development of taste. 

Most museums have gradually increased their 
educational offerings until to-day some of them 
may rightly be considered as educational insti- 
tutions. They often maintain special libraries 
that are of great educational value. In short, 
they have come to assume functions that but a 
few years ago were not associated with museums 
at all. Of all the museums in the United States 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
probably has the most complete organization for 
its educational activities. Since its influence has 
been so great in suggesting procedures to the 
other museums of the country a list of its more 
important activities is given in detail. Its pres- 
ent offering includes: A staff of instructors to 
interpret its collections; lending collections of 
lantern slides, photographs, maps, charts, casts, 
reproductions of paintings, statues and objects 
of craftsmanship; lectures on Saturdays and 
Sundays, and in special series; publications, bul- 
letins, leaflets, historical catalogues; bureau of 
information regarding the museum, its work and 
its collections; story hours for children; com- 
plete file of photographs of all objects on dis- 
play and duplicate copies for sale; special 
rooms for the close study of objects removed 
from the galleries for the purpose; easels and 
stools and locker rooms for drawing materials; 
classrooms equipped with stereopticon lantern 
available for teachers and school groups; ser- 
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vice department for workers in manufacturing 
establishments; study hours for sales people and 
buyers from department stores; publicity service 
fon trade magazines and newspapers; special 
exhibits of their own work by school pupils, 
manufacturers and designers; lectures for 
groups of teachers and for high-school pupils, 
related to classes in art, social studies, science 
and other curriculum subjects. 

The encouragement of the public museum’s 
educational program by the schools generally 
takes the form of utilization, particularly by 
the high schools, of such opportunities as the 
museum affords. In one community, for ex- 
ample, a conference is arranged between the 
superintendent of schools and the director of 
the museum at the beginning of the school year. 
At this conference a plan for the year’s work is 
set up. Subsequently conferences are held with 
the director of art education in the school sys- 
tem and the school principals, at which details 
for the year’s program are definitely mapped 
out. In order that the museum may adequately 
meet the needs of the school it is important that 
its educational services shall be in harmony with 
and, in so far as possible, synchronized with the 
publie schoo] curriculum. 

The need for school-owned collections of illus- 
trative material is felt most keenly in the locali- 
ties not reached by museum service. But even 
in our largest cities where the great museums 
exist the influence of these institutions over the 
total school population has been and still is al- 
most negligible; it has not been possible for 
public school pupils to visit them even once a 
year. The collections lent by these museums to 
the schools have on the other hand been com- 
paratively few in number and the facilities pro- 
vided at the schools for displaying them have 
been decidedly inadequate. 

The solution of this entire problem obviously 
lies in the establishing of school museums that 
shall be capable of displaying the loaned ma- 
terial effectively, and consequently of cooper- 
ating more fully with the specialized museums 
where such exist and in the forming of collec- 
tions within the school. Any school which is 
large and progressive enough to have a library 
should also have its own museum. The inau- 
guration of a school museum program should 
not require the setting aside of a room specifi- 
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eally for this purpose, although in some locali- 
ties this might be desirable. Floor space, suit- 
able wall space and display cases can be pro- 
vided in the classrooms and in the halls where 
the proper lighting obtains. Suitable lighting, 
specially prepared walls and built-in display 
eases should be included in the plans for new 
buildings. 

Such provision for the school museum is gen- 
erally superior to special rooms because it makes 
possible the placing of exhibits where they will 
be most useful and because it is more economical 
of space. The carrying out of this plan would 
locate the art exhibit near the art, industrial, 
commercial and home economic departments of 
the school, the history exhibit near the history 
department, the natural history exhibits near the 
science department. 

In initiating a museum program in a school it 
should not be necessary to increase the number 
of persons on the faculty. Since art teachers, 
due to their extensive preparation in design, as 
well as to the nature of their work in the school, 
are already experienced in arranging and label- 
ing school exhibits it is suggested that the art 
teacher or head of the art department in the 
school be designated by the principal to act as 
chairman of the school museum committee which 
would be composed of teachers or heads of other 
departments. 

The work of the committee should include 
such tasks as the following: Designating suit- 
able places in the building for showing the ex- 
hibits; determining what adaptations or slight 
modifications would have to be made in the build- 
ing to make effective displays possible; deciding 
what additional equipment and supplies would 
be required; determining the scope and nature 
of the exhibits; deciding where to borrow or 
otherwise obtain the collections of things to be 
shown; working out a tentative schedule of 
exhibits for the year. 

Once a school museum has been established 
it is suggested further that sub-committees made 
up of pupils, each sub-committee working under 
a committee member from the faculty, be ap- 
pointed to cooperate in building the collections 
and maintaining the museum generally. 

Leon L. WINSLOW 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADVANCED 
DEGREES AND TEACHING RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF FACULTY MEM- 
BERS OF MISSISSIPPI 
COLLEGE 

It is frequently charged that the lower class- 
men in institutions of higher learning carry little 
or no work under teachers who hold advanced 
degrees, especially the doctorate. While this 
charge has been made against higher institutions 
in general, it has been especially directed against 
the larger colleges and the universities. Some 
parents have probably chosen the smaller col- 
leges for their sons and daughters with the hope 
that they might seeure, during the first year or 
two, more instruction under teachers who have 
attained these higher levels of training. 

To what extent is the condition described in 
the foregoing paragraph true? A study was 
made during the first semester of the year 
1936-37 at Mississippi College for the purpose 
of determining the proportion of the teaching 
responsibilities of its staff who hold advanced 
degrees. Data were collected from all courses 
offered during the semester. Comparisons were 
made of courses taught, student enrolment in 
courses and semester hours of credit involved. 
Comparisons were made on the basis of means 
and percentages. This article is a brief sum- 
mary of the original study. 

The enrolment at Mississippi College was 
slightly less than four hundred students during 
the semester under consideration. Twenty-two 
teachers were teaching one or more academic 
courses. Of that number, fourteen teachers hold 
the doctorate, thirteen of which degrees are 
earned degrees, while only one is honorary. 
Eighteen teachers hold either the doctorate or 
the master’s. In other words, 63.6 per cent. of 
the teaching staff of Mississippi College hold the 
doctorate, while 81.8 per cent. hold either the 
doctor’s or the master’s. The remaining 18.2 
per cent. of the staff, who hold the baccalaureate 
degree, have all had graduate training. Some 
of these teachers have done graduate work 
equivalent to that required for the master’s 
degree. 

Only one table, which is composed of data 
from two of the tables of the original study, is 


presented for detailed consideration in this 
article. An analysis of the data contained jy 
Table I shows a number of interesting and jm. 
portant facts concerning the problem under ¢on- 
sideration. 

First, it may be observed that 61.6 per cent. 
of all courses are taught by faculty members 
who hold the doctorate, while 80.8 per cent. are 
taught by teachers who hold either the doctorate 
or the master’s. In both cases the percentages 
from class to class do not vary greatly from the 
percentages for the college as a whole. In each 
ease the highest percentages are found in the 
junior college years, 66.7 per cent. at the sopho- 
more level in the case of courses taught by those 
who hold the doctorate and 87.1 per cent. at the 
freshman level in the case of courses taught by 
those who hold either the doctorate or the 
master’s. In each case the lowest percentages 
are found in the senior college division. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF COURSES, STUDENT ENROLMENT AND 
SEMESTER Hours OF CREDIT UNDER TEACHERS WHO 
HouLpD ADVANCED DEGREES 
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Second, 68.9 per cent. of the course enrolment 
is found in courses taught by those who hold the 
doctorate, while 90.3 per cent. is found in courses 
taught by those who hold either the doctorate or 


master’s. Here as before, the deviations from 
the corresponding total percentages are small. 
The highest percentages are found in the lower 
division, 75.6 per cent. of the sophomore enrol- 
ment being taught by teachers who hold the doe- 
torate and 94.8 per cent. of the freshman enrol- 
ment by teachers who possess either the doctorate 
or the master’s. 
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Third, 72.9 per cent. of the credit value car- 
ried by students is included in courses taught by 
teachers who hold the doctorate and 90.1 per 
cent. in courses taught by teachers who hold 
either the doetorate or master’s. Deviations 
from the percentages are very low from class to 
class in both comparisons. Again, the highest 
percentages are found among lower division 
classes, 78.3 in the sophomore year under those 
who hold the doctorate, and 94.2 in the freshman 
year under those who hold either the doctorate 
or the master’s. 

Finally, if these data are compared with the 
percentage (63.6) of teachers who hold the doc- 
torate and with the percentage (81.8) of those 
who hold either the doetorate or the master’s, it 
is clear that the proportion of teaching responsi- 
bilities allocated to those who hold advanced 
degrees tends to be greater than one might expect 


and tends to inerease in magnitude when student 
enrolment and eredit value are considered. 

The following summary and econelusions are 
justified by the analysis of data presented in the 


original study: 

(1) No deduetions as to differences in the 
quality of teaching done by those who hold the 
three levels of degrees are implied in the report 
of this study, which is quantitative throughout. 

(2) Most of the teachers of Mississippi Col- 
lege hold advanced degrees, approximately two 
out of every three having the doctorate, and four 
out of every five having either the doctorate or 
the master’s. 

(3) The mean course enrolment per teacher 
was 97.2 for the college as a whole, 105.3 under 
teachers who hold the doctorate, 113.8 under 
teachers who hold the master’s and 52.3 under 
teachers who hold the baccalaureate. 

(4) The mean number of semester hours of 
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credit per teacher, carried by students, was 288.9 
for the college as a whole, 331.0 under teachers 
who hold the doctorate, 275.3 under teachers 
who hold the master’s and 155.3 under teachers 
who hold the baccalaureate. 

(5) The mean enrolment per course was 22.7 
for the college as a whole, 25.4 under teachers 
who hold the doctorate, 25.3 under teachers who 
hold the master’s and 11.6 under teachers who 
hold the baccalaureate. 

(6) The mean number of semester hours of 
credit involved per course is 67.6 for the college 
as a whole, and 79.9, 61.2 and 34.5 under teach- 
ers who hold the doctor’s, the master’s and the 
bachelor’s degrees, respectively. 

(7) Most of the teaching at Mississippi Col- 
lege is done by staff members who hold advanced 
degrees, especially the doctorate. Approxi- 
mately, 64 per cent. of the staff, who hold the 
doctorate, are responsible for 62 per cent. of the 
courses, 69 per cent. of the course enrolments 
and 73 per cent. of the semester hours of credit 
carried by all students during this period. 
Furthermore, approximately 82 per cent. of the 
staff, who hold some type of advanced degree, 
teach 81 per cent. of the college courses and 
register in their courses 90 per cent. of the course 
enrolment, which in turn carry 90 per cent. of 
the total amount of credit included in the sched- 
ules of all Mississippi College students during 
the fall term. 

(8) Throughout the study, it is clear that 
freshman and sophomore students at Mississippi 
College are in no sense discriminated against, 
but receive their full quota of the teaching ser- 
vices of faculty members who hold advanced 
degrees, especially the doctorate. 

E. E. BRATCHER 

MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN TURKEY UNDER 
MUSTAFA KEMAL 


TURKEY was in a terrible state of disruption 
under the Sultan after the Treaty of Versailles. 
The conference of Lausanne finished, Mustafa 
Kemal, the victor, commenced his great work 
of reconstrueting the state, implying thereby a 
ruthless destruetion of many ancient traditions, 





and creating new ideas. It was a leap from the 
Middle Ages into the twentieth century. 

Unlike the methods of Fascism, which needed 
an army of soldier-like officials to carry out 
reforms, Kemal consulted the people, travelled 
all over the country as a preacher with a gospel 
of hope and reform. He mingled with the 
people, listened to their needs and wishes, ex- 
plained the situation to them, canvassed and 
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organized. He gallantly attacked a nation of 
illiterates living in medieval primitiveness, com- 
pletely exhausted by an eleven years’ war, and 
ruined by maladministration. When he met the 
National Assembly they wished to make him 
Sultan-Caliph. This he absolutely refused and 
quietly informed them: “To-morrow we will pro- 
claim a republic.” Later he was unanimously 
elected head of the new Nationalist State for 
life. His goal was to make the Turks into a 
nation of sober twentieth century men of action. 

It is of particular interest to an educationist 
to know that in March, 1924, the National As- 
sembly abolished the Ministry of Religious 
Affairs, took over the responsibility for schools 
and education generally, and closed all mosque 
schools. 

From the start, unlike our English legislation 
in 1870, the State took over at once all responsi- 
bility for the schools, and has since worked 
untrammelled by difficulties with religious bodies 
that in England still retard and hamper prog- 
ress. As recently as June of this year at a great 
meeting of the Free Church federation there was 
“a protest made against the persistent social 
injustice by which Free Church teachers are 
excluded from many schools maintained at pub- 
lie expense and deplored the clauses of the 1936 
Education Act which prolong the dual system.” 

At a Methodist conference held recently at 
Bradford it was asserted “that Roman Catholics 
were acquiring an advantage at the expense of 
the ratepayers which was never intended.” 

We hear repeatedly of the Board’s black list 
of insanitary or worn out schools, the majority 
of which are under the management of the 
Chureh of England. Only last week a very 
reliable headmaster told me that a candidate for 
the headship of a council school was asked by 
one of the managers, “Are you a member of the 
Church of England?” 

In the report of the World Conference on 
Church, Community and State, held at Oxford, 
one reads: “We discover that frequently an im- 
pediment more serious than any restriction from 
without, is the disunion of the Church’s own 
forces. Where educational leaders in community 
and state are eager to cooperate with her, they 
are perplexed by the differing proposals of her 
various communions, and embarrassed by the 
rivalries between them.” 
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We are evidently not happy in our schools on 
the subject of religious instruction. I haye 
always maintained that the highly efficient 
trained and sober-minded teachers of our tehoole 
should have as free and unrestrained hand jn 
giving religious and moral instruction as they 
have in teaching history and geography. Hap- 
piness would then be restored in many a home, 
Kemal Ataturk sensed this at the start of his 
administration and directed accordingly. 

The religious difficulty cleared out of his path 
he started to reform the Turkish language. Up 
to 1924 all was written in Arabic, a most difficult 
caligraphy. He now made the Latin alphabet 
compulsory, and set to work to open schools for 
adults and children to learn the writing. The 
people flocked to them, old and young. 

Kemal was too tactful to interfere with the 
veil and headcloth of women, but he suggested 
that it was a pity to hide handsome features or 
fine hair, and to-day I notice that powder and 
lipstick have taken their places. 

The progress in the female population is won- 
derful. I saw in a school a class of school girls 
carrying out physical exercises with marked pre- 
cision, keeping time to a German gramophone. 
The mothers of all these girls had lived their 
lives within the confines of a harem, and under 
the strictures of the Sultan-Caliph. 

A high school and conservatoire of music has 
been established in Istanbul, and the musical life 
of the German pattern has come into being. The 
old municipal theater was producing Goethe’s 
“Faust” at my visit, but a new State theater is 
in progress. Literature has had an immense 
impulse since the introduction of the Latin char- 
acters. Lectures on science and literature are 
growing rapidly. Formerly Turks had no fam- 
ily names, but this year every Turk must decide 
upon a fixed surname. 

Mustafa Kemal has created new schools for a 
great mass of the population in which the Turk- 
ish language is taught, and where possible by 
Turkish teachers, but more are needed and 
money is not plentiful. He pays surprise visits 
to the schools, talks with teachers and children, 
makes inquiries about their progress, state of 
health, and home life. Mustafa Kemal has 
surely warranted the title given to him by his 
beloved subjects of Ataturk, the father of Turks. 
—W. E. W. in Education, London. 
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REPORTS 


GENERAL FACTORS AFFECTING 
FOUNDATION POLICY} 

Iv its selection of enterprises to support, no 
foundation can think in terms of its own inter- 
ests and resources alone. There is the specific 
factor of the activities of other trusts of the 
same general character to be borne in mind, and 
also the more general factor of the funds avail- 
able for the same general purpose from other 
than foundation sources. 

Ten years ago the corporation shared with 
other trusts what may be termed foundation 
responsibilities in scientifie research, in eco- 
nomies and the other social fields, and in the 
development of various branches of professional 
education, but it stood practically alone in its 
support of general educational inquiries, as con- 
trasted to grants to institutions, in advancing 
the educational, as contrasted with the custodial, 
functions of libraries and museums and in the 
stimulation of the fine arts and adult education. 
To-day the situation has wholly changed. The 
Rockefeller Foundation and the General Educa- 
tion Board are generous contributors in the field 
of general education, to the educational services 
of museums and libraries and to the fine arts, 
including a branch which the corporation has 
relatively negleeted, the drama. As has been 
already stated, other foundations are also active 
in the arts. Adult education is to-day every- 
body’s field. Other significant developments in- 
clude the entry of the Markle Foundation upon 
a generous basis in the field of endocrinology. 
The Commonwealth Fund is now drawing its 
fellows not only from Britain but from the Do- 
minions and from the Colonial Service as well. 
On the other hand, the corporation has itself 
entered activities new to it, but not to other 
trusts, notably in the field of mental hygiene, 
and is glad to lean on those foundations with 
fuller experience. 

Just as a foundation ean not intelligently exer- 
cise its own stewardship without reference to the 
activities of other trusts of the same character, 
neither ean it do so without reference to other 
sources of financial support for the purposes 


_1From the annual Report of Dr. Frederick P. 
Keppel, President of the Carnegie Foundation. 





to which foundations are themselves dedicated. 
These other sources—public funds, revenue from 
existing endowments, academic earnings, contri- 
butions from industry, individual gifts and be- 
quests—have been discussed in earlier reports. 
The record for the year under review is notable 
for a striking increase in individual philan- 
thropie contributions. In this connection, the 
following figures recently made public by the 
John Price Jones Corporation are significant. 
In comparing the total gifts and bequests in 
six American cities for the first half of the year 
1936 and the first half of 1937, a net increase 
is reported from $50,895,621 to $115,103,196. 
The comparison included the contributions 
broadly classified as educational as contrasted 
with relief, and here the corresponding figures 
for the two periods are $19,242,620 and 
$77,500,915 for education, as against $17,217,778 
and $28,340,627 for relief. 

In so far as they affect the activities and re- 
sponsibilities of existing foundations, these new 
resources fall into three groups: first, additions 
to the general resources of universities, colleges, 
and other cultural and scientific institutions; 
second, contributions to such institutions for 
some specific purpose; and third, the crea- 
tion of new foundations or endowed operating 
agencies. 

Many universities and colleges have had their 
general resources greatly increased during the 
year. The interesting thing is that the grants 
have come to all sorts of institutions, large and 
small, liberal arts and technical, and are very 
well distributed geographically. A considerable 
proportion represents the release of earlier gifts, 
made subject to life interest, but this proportion 
does not appear to be larger than has been the 
ease in former years. 

Important new additions to the endowed funds 
held by colleges and universities for special pur- 
poses include the Jane Coffin Childs Memorial 
Fund for medical research, of approximately 
$4,000,000, to Yale University; the Lucius N. 
Littauer gift of $2,000,000 to Harvard for the 
School of Public Administration; the Maria 
Moors Cabot Foundation for Botanical Research 
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of more than $600,000, also to Harvard; the 
Charles R. Walgreen Fund of $825,000 for the 
study of American institutions to the University 
of Chicago; and the endowment of $500,000 
given by Frank B. Kellogg to Carleton College 
for the study of international relations. 

It is to-day impossible to present a complete 
picture of the third group, and it would carry 
the writer too far afield to reenter the discussion 
as to the proportion of American foundations 
which make no public record of their activities 
whatsoever—thereby failing to recognize their 
responsibility to the publie as organizations en- 
joying exemption from taxation, a privilege 
shared with religious, educational and charitable 
The instances in which it seems 
impossible to obtain pertinent information 
would indicate that this proportion is disquiet- 
ingly large. The question is not whether the 
funds of these silent trusts are put to useful 
purposes—indeed, some of the so-called family 
foundations are to the writer’s knowledge 
making their grants with intelligence and dis- 
eretion—it is rather whether public confidence 
in the foundation as a social instrument, a con- 
fidence which is in no small degree based upon 
the policy of complete publicity adopted by the 
better known foundations, may not be en- 
dangered; for, as St. Paul admonished the Co- 
rinthians, “.. . whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” 

The fact is that no one knows even the num- 
ber of chartered foundations in the United 
States, to say nothing of the details of their 
purposes, their capital funds or annual disburse- 
ments. The two main sourees of reliable infor- 
mation on the matter are “American Founda- 
tions for Social Welfare,” published by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, latest edition, 1930, and 
“American Foundations and Their Fields,” by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, 1934. These to- 
gether record a total of one hundred and ninety- 
one trusts of this character, but a brief inquiry, 
conducted by the secretary of the corporation 
and reported for our trustees under the heading 
of “Less Known and Recently Established Foun- 
dations,” has brought to light ninety-six addi- 
tional foundations, many, but by no means all, 
having received their charters since 1934. Of 
these, sixty-three appear to be independent 


institutions. 
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foundations in the sense in which the word js 
properly used with substantial capital funds. 

Two of the largest in resourees are the founda. 
tions created by Charles Hayden and Andrew 
Mellon. The Charles Hayden Foundation fo, 
the education of boys and young men and the 
advancement of their moral, mental and physica] 
well-being, with resources of approximately 
$50,000,000, is now being organized. Official jn. 
formation as to the capitalization of the Andrew 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust is not 
available as this report is being written, but it 
seems ecrtain that this foundation, created by 
Mr. Melion in 1930, will, under the terms of the 
will, become one of the largest in the United 
States. It may be well to point out that this 
trust is entirely separate from the endowed gift 
of his art collection to the nation. Certain 
other endowments for the fine arts have already 
been noted and need not be repeated here. 

Although, like Andrew Carnegie, he distrib- 
uted his wealth during his lifetime and his death 
released no large new sums, the record of the 
year would not be complete without some refer- 
ence to John Davison Rockefeller. As stewards 
of great wealth, the two men shared in making 
a demonstration, unique in the world’s history, 
of the obligations of such stewardship and of 
the opportunities which it offered. Equally 
cognizant of their responsibilities and equally 
generous, it is significant that in the actual dis- 
tribution of their funds, the records of the two 
men are complementary in character. Once the 
decision had been made of what he should give 
and along what general lines, Mr. Rockefeller 
turned over the actual task of distribution to the 
expert, the professional. Mr. Carnegie, on the 
other hand, while careful not to interfere with 
the work of the expert in specific fields, placed 
relatively greater reliance upon lay judgment, 
and indeed was not unduly modest as to the value 
of his own opinion as a layman. By setting up 
the foundation as a social agency upon the scale 
that they did, the two men were opening a new 
chapter in social history, and the experience of 
the past quarter of a century has demonstrated 
that this very contrast has served to broaden the 
base of foundation structure, a base now sup- 
porting the contributions of many other stew- 
ards of wealth, and destined to support many 
additions in the years to come. 
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That the rising tide of giving is not limited 
to the United States is evidenced by two gifts 
in England of more than $10,000,000 each: Lord 
Nufield’s to Oxford University and Sir William 
Welleome’s bequest to the Wellcome Foundation. 
Oxford University has also received substantial 
cifts from other sources, and an anonymous 
jonor has placed a quarter of a million pounds 
at the disposal of Lord Baldwin as a means of 
endowing any objeet for strengthening the ties 
between the Dominions and the mother country. 
A substantial endowment has also been created 
by Sir Henri Deterding in the interest of the 
relations between Germany and his native 


Holland. 

There can be no question that in the aggregate 
the permanent funds in the United States now 
available for what may be termed constructive 


philanthropy, comprising research, scholarly in- 
quiry, social and educational experiments and 
demonstrations, have already reached a level for 
which history shows no precedent, and that this 
level is rising. * While one might well wish that 
these funds were somewhat differently divided, 
or might question some of the specific uses to 
which they are now being put, it may, neverthe- 
less, be said with confidence that if the really 


exceptional enterprise or the exceptional indi- 
vidual is overlooked to-day, it is not because the 
necessary funds are not somewhere available. 

Far more vital, however, than the financial 


factor in all these matters is the human factor. 
Funds from whatever sources derived must al- 
ways be secondary to the part played by the 
individual who has an idea and has also the 
requisite qualities to earry the idea through, and 
secondary only in less degree is the contribution 
of the individual who is capable of appraising 
the ideas and achievements of others. The 
former of these human factors needs no elabora- 
tion; some diseussion of the latter may, how- 
ever, be appropriate, since its importance is not 
so fully recognized. 

Quite apart from the degree to which a foun- 
dation leans upon the various organized bodies 
of scholars, scientists, teachers, executives and 
professional leaders, it receives help from indi- 
viduals whieh is of the greatest significance. 
Occasionally this help can be placed upon a pro- 
fessional basis and recognized by an honorarium, 
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but in the majority of instances, from its very 
nature, it must represent a labor of love. Two 
recent deaths have served to emphasize to the 
writer and his associates the extent to which the 
administrative officers of the corporation have 
come to rely upon informal service of this char- 
acter, and it is fitting to record here their ap- 
preciation. Colonel R. I. Rees, busy executive 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, served the corporation in many ways: in 
the development of its program of adult edu- 
cation ; in the organization of the National Occu- 
pational Conference, of which at the time of his 
death in November, 1936, he was chairman; and 
as an officer of liaison with teachers and prac- 
titioners of engineering. Professor Edward S. 
Robinson, of Yale, applied his rare combination 
of professional competence, hard common sense 
and creative imagination to several problems of 
direct interest to the corporation, most notably 
perhaps through his share in building up the 
Division of General Studies in the Graduate 
School of Yale University. 

Not so much ez officio as in their capacity of 
experienced and understanding human beings, 
the corporation is constantly turning to the per- 
manent officers of the great scholarly and pro- 
fessional councils and associations, to the direc- 
tors and staff members of libraries, museums and 
research institutes, to officers of other founda- 
tions. It asks and receives counsel from the 
academic world, active and emeritus. All these 
men and women not only stand ready to offer 
counsel on request, but, perhaps more important, 
they feel free to offer informal suggestions on 
their own initiative. The writer would be singu- 
larly ungracious if in this paragraph he failed 
to include the members of his own board who, 
particularly in recent years, have over and above 
their formal duties given a degree of this type of 
individual service of which the outside world can 
have no conception. 

But among all the friends and helpers of the 
corporation, either within or outside its own 
organization, Elihu Root has for twenty-five 
years held a unique place in the esteem and 
affection of his associates. It is hard for those 
of us who so often turned to him for help and 
guidance to realize that we can do so no more. 

While he acted as president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett started a 
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practice, which his successor has followed, of in- 
cluding in the annual report some discussion of 
a general character with reference to foundation 
matters. These discussions have up to the pres- 
ent been in the indicative mode, occasionally, it is 
to be feared, verging upon the imperative. Per- 
haps it is in reflection of the present temper 
of mankind that the writer to-day finds himself 
more disposed to ask questions than to answer 
them; in any event, it will introduce a note of 
variety if an interrogative vein be adopted for 
the coneluding section of this report. 

Have the institutions and _ organizations 
through which the foundation must in large 
measure carry out its purposes learned the les- 
sons which the depression might have taught? 
For a while it looked as if some lessons were 
really being learned, lessons of economy as to 
non-essentials, of economy through institutional 
cooperation, but to-day the old English couplet 
irresistibly comes to mind: 


When the devil was sick, the devil a saint would be; 
When the devil got well, the devil a saint was he. 


Have we as a community really thought 
straight during the era of deliberate and wide- 
spread distribution of public funds for the very 
purposes for which the American foundations 
were created? It is true that neither the foun- 
dations nor, generally speaking, the professional 
organizations in the fields covered were respon- 
sible for the policies which directed the distri- 
bution of these funds, nor for the manner in 
which the policies were carried out. Now that 
the period of lavish expenditure has passed, 
however, and we look back, the question arises 
as to whether the middle road which might have 
been followed has not been missed. Some have 
dissociated themselves from the 
Washington program and thereby failed to 
exert the influence which might have been theirs, 
others have tended to adopt a greedy attitude, 
getting all they could while the going was good— 
in either case foregoing the opportunity to draw 
a profit for the future from conditions which, 
humanly speaking, will never recur in our life- 


elaborately 


time. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner in his recent Brown 
University address has called attention to the 
vital importance in human affairs of the “pre- 


pared mind.” Does the foundation know any 
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better than it did years ago how to select minds 
for preparation, or how, after the minds haye 
been prepared, to recognize or create opportuni. 
ties for their effective use? 

Let us remember that the purpose of oyr 
whole machinery of higher education is not' only 
the advancement of knowledge but the training 
of scholars. Admittedly imperfect as a unit of 
measurement, the production of doctor of philoso- 
phy degrees, qualitatively considered, is after all 
the most convenient yardstick we have of the 
progress in this direction. Despite enormous 
increase in the funds devoted to the machinery 
of scholarship—which provide not only courses 
and seminars but elaborately equipped labora- 
tories, books, bibliographic, photographie and 
other records, travel made easy and often cost- 
less—is there any evidence that the time of 
preparation has been measurably shortened, that 
the final examinations have become more satis- 
factory, the dissertations more distinguished, the 
new doctor of philosophy any more likely to do 
creative work thereafter than in the old days? 
We shall not even touch the question of the real 
significance of the 30,000 and more master’s de- 
grees which are conferred each year in the 
United States. 

Any foundation administration is quick to 
recognize and deplore the presence of an auto- 
cratic or bureaucratic spirit in the institutions 
with which it comes in contact. Is it equally 
quick to recognize either autocracy or bureaue- 
racy in its own framework, and does it make it 
easy for its friends to point out tendencies in 
either direction? 

The responsibilities of any foundation are in 
general national in range, but each foundation 
has, perforce, a local home which is nearly al 
ways the home of a majority of its trustees. 
Naturally such trustees and, for that matter, the 
officers of the foundation as well, are best ac- 
quainted with local causes and, furthermore, are 
subject to more direct pressure for their sup- 
port. Does this mean that local enterprises tend 
to receive more than their fair share of the funds 
at the disposal of the foundation? 

Are foundations unduly complacent as to the 
results of their efforts? This corporation, to be 
specific, has a very high opinion, as these reports 
will bear witness, of the beneficent effect upon 
undergraduate education of its contributions 








toward building up the book collections in Amer- 
ican colleges. When, however, Dean Packer, of 
the State University of Iowa, seeks to ascertain 
what really happens to the books when once on 
the college shelves and discovers how seldom they 
are taken off on the student’s own initiative, is 
such information really welcome or the reverse? 

One of the obvious ways in which the founda- 
tion ean further causes falling within the terms 
of its charter and the interests of its trustees is 
by supporting the activities of one or more of 
the voluntary associations in the field selected, 
but the aggregate number of such organizations 
is literally staggering. Touching public educa- 
tion alone in the United States, the Commis- 
sioner of Education reports no fewer than 542 
state and national organizations. Are the foun- 
dations facing the difficulties of this situation 
with courage or with a sort of timid compliance? 
Do they select a few, of necessity a very few, to 
which substantial contributions might be made 
or do they rather yield grudgingly to pressure 
along a front so broad that neither any single 
gift nor the aggregate to all is really worth 
while? 

Are the foundations on the whole treading the 
path which will avoid trivialities on the one 
hand and propaganda on the other? Have they 
the courage to enter fields that are now shut off 
by social taboos? 
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It would be a singularly optimistic soul who 
could answer the foregoing questions uniformly 
in the affirmative. There are other questions, 
however, equally legitimate to ask, which the 
writer, on the basis of fifteen years’ experience 
in foundation administration, feels justified in 
putting with a more rising inflection, such ques- 
tions, for example, as the following: 

Are not foundations, by and large, learning 
to take the initiative themselves and to take it 
in terms of their opportunities as a whole rather 
than leaving the initiative with those who know 
the very thing they want and are in no mood to 
balance its usefulness against other opportuni- 
ties? 

In the past, foundations supported many local 
or regional enterprises upon the understanding 
that the community itself, once the demonstra- 
tion had been made, could be relied upon to 
carry on, leaving the foundation free to turn to 
new opportunities. Are there not, despite the 


disappointments of depression years, enough 


cases in which the community has risen to the 
occasion to justify the foundation in continuing 
this policy? 

And all along the line, are there not enough 
real successes as a result of foundation grants 
to counterbalance the evident failures, which are 
rare, and the more frequent cases where the out- 
come is either neutral or only mildly successful? 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DIFFERENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR 
STUDENTS 


THE purpose of this study was to compare 
certain objectively determined characteristics of 
superior and inferior students enrolled in the 
Teachers College of the University of Nebraska. 
The superior student was defined as an indi- 
vidual in the upper fourth of the Teachers Col- 
lege freshman class and the inferior student as 
one in the lower fourth. Scholastic success, the 
criterion of superiority and inferiority, was 
measured by the first semester average grade in 
academie subjects. The two groups are com- 
posed predominantly of women, there being only 
20 men in the total group of 112 students. Four 
of the men are in the superior group and six- 





teen in the inferior group. For certain pur- 
poses it might have been more desirable to have 
confined the study to one sex. However, since 
we were interested in studying our freshman 
class as it actually is, it seemed best not to 
eliminate the men from the investigation. 


ENTRANCE TESTS 

All freshmen enrolled in the University of 
Nebraska are required to take the Ohio Psycho- 
logical Examination, Form 18, and an English 
Classification Test! prepared by the local depart- 
ment of English. As shown in Table I, the dif- 
ference in means for the total score of the Ohio 
Psychological Examination is more than eleven 


1 Inasmuch as the validity and reliability of this 
test have not been determined, the results are not 
included in this investigation. 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND DIFFERENCES 
Standard 
Standard 
Mean éeviation error of Difference Standard 
the mean in means _,®!Tor of 
difference 
Sup. Inf. Sup. Inf. Sup. Inf. 
IG iio sé sid cid Mia aie a6 5 84.84 65.43 2.30 5.52 31 .74 19.41* 80 
Ohio Psychological Test 
Total GeO wos. se ss 4.14 57.79 18.89 14.42 2.53 1.93 36.35 3.18 
DUP OOR (9) socicccvs 24.32 14.29 6.07 5.84 81 .78 10.03 1.12 
Subtest (2) 2.52.02. 36.36 22.04 9.40 6.08 1.26 81 14.32 1.50 
Sub-test (3) ........ 33.43 21.29 6.81 5.85 91 -78 12.14 1.20 
Bell Adjustment 
Total Score ......... 39.77 41.57 16.63 15.62 2.22 2.09 -— 1.80 3.05 
OO Pe eee 6.29 7.36 5.71 4.97 .76 .66 -—1.07 1.00 
RIGGS ib cv tected dt 7.32 9.15 4.83 5.13 .65 .69 - 1.83 95 
eae 12.63 11.88 6.29 6.89 .84 .92 75 1.25 
POSES 13.11 13.48 6.46 6.15 .86 .82 — .37 1.20 
Iowa Silent Reading Test 
Comprehension ...... 158.25 117.80 24.73 26.84 3.31 3.59 40.45 4.88 
EERE RES er 31.82 26.02 che ly 7.41 .96 .99 5.80 1.38 





* Positive differences are in favor of the superior group (N=56) and negative differences are in favor of 


the inferior group (N =56). 


times the standard error of the difference. The 
amount of overlapping between the two distribu- 
tions is very small. Only one member of the 
inferior group made a score in the Ohio test, 
which is above the mean of the superior group. 
Two students in the superior group made scores 
below the mean of the inferior group. The first 
quartile of the superior group is exceeded by 
four students of the inferior group. These re- 
sults seem to indicate that the Ohio Psycho- 
logical Examination is rather effective in differ- 
entiating between the superior and the inferior 
students. 

Analysis of the sub-tests in the Ohio exami- 
nation yields results which are quite similar to 
those noted for the total scores in the test. In 
each instance the difference in means is approxi- 
mately ten times the standard error of the differ- 
ence. In the case of Test 3 two of the superior 
students fell below the mean of the inferior 
group, and two of the inferior group scored 
above the mean of the superior group. Appar- 
ently the distinction between the inferior and 
superior groups is clear-cut in the sub-tests as 
well as in the test as a whole. 

The variability of the psychological test scores 
is about the same for the two groups. There is 
a slight tendency toward greater variation on 
the part of the superior group in the total scores 
and the sub-test scores. These results are in 
contrast with those reported for semester grades 
and Iowa Comprehension Test scores. Appar- 
ently greater variability in ability as measured 


by the Ohio examination does not necessarily 
imply greater variability in achievement as 
measured by university grades. 


Iowa Sitent Reaping Test Scores 


The scores in the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
are listed as comprehension and rate scores. 
While the superior students excel in both com- 
prehension and rate, the difference is relatively 
much greater in the comprehension scores than 
it is in the rate scores. Perhaps. the difference 
could be said to be primarily one of vocabulary. 
As is to be expected, the findings are in very 
close agreement with those reported concerning 
the Ohio Psychological Examination scores. 


Bett ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY SCORES 


The differences in the adjustment scores as 
measured by the Bell Inventory are very small. 
In the total score, home, healt ages! 
adjustment, the scores of the in iof students 
are slightly higher than those of the superior 
group. The difference is most pronounced in 
the case of health, this difference being almost 
twice as large as its standard error. These 
results seem to indicate that adjustment as 
measured by the Bell Inventory fails to explain 
the differences between inferior and superior 
students. 

These findings might be criticized because the 
scores for men and women are not given sepa- 
rately. In order to determine whether the dif- 
ferences would be affected by studying the men 
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and women separately, means and standard devi- 
ations were caleulated for both sexes. No sig- 
nificant differences were noted. For example, 
the reported average score for the inferior group 
in the Bell Inventory is 41.57. The female 
average was 42.35 and the male average 39.75. 
The differences for the sub-scores were much 
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students taking a given number of units of for- 
eign language and mathematics is in no case 
more than eighteen per cent.? Hence, it does not 
appear likely that the difference in the perform- 
anee of the two groups can be explained on the 
basis of the pattern of subjects taken in high 
school. 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF NATURE AND AMOUNT OF HIGH SCHOOL WorK TAKEN BY THE SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR GROUPS 








—_ 


Per cent. of each group taking 
various units of work 


Number 


Average number of units 
taken by each group 








of units 
Superior Inferior Difference Superior Inferior Difference 
2+ 14 4 10* 
2 68 74 - 6 
Mathematics 1-2 18 16 2 2.01 1.82 19 
0-1 0 6 - 6 
2+ 4 0 + 
2 27 20 7 
Latin 1 56 49 7 1.89 1.49 .40 
0 13 31 -18 
2+ 28 20 8 
Foreign language (in- 2 29 21 8 
cluding Latin) 1 41 47 - 6 1.22 .90 .32 
0 2 12 -10 
Total units (Grades . 
10, 11, 12) 12.45 12.15 .30 





* Positive differences are in favor of the superior group (N=49) and negative differences are in favor of 


the inferior group (N =49). 


smaller than in the case of the total score. 
Hence, no difference in conclusions would result 
from listing the scores of men and women 
separately. 

The fact that there is no difference between 
the two groups in the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory scores should not be construed to mean that 
this inventory has no value. The Bell Inventory 
is a clinical instrument, and by the present 
writer, as well as by others, it has been found 
extremely helpful in this réle. The inventory 
was included in the study with the thought that 
it might possibly throw some light on this prob- 
lem of identifying the differential characteristics 
of superior and inferior students. 


Hiegu ScHoot Recorps 


The results reported in Table IT indicate that 
neither the average number of units nor the 
pattern of high-school subjects taken is greatly 
different for the two groups. There is a slight 
tendency on the part of the superior students to 
take more mathematics and foreign language 
while in high school. However, the difference 
between the percentage of superior and inferior 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


There is a significant difference in the average 
chronological age of the two groups at the time 
of entrance into the university. The average of 
the superior students is 17 years 10 months and 
that of the inferior students is 18 years 11 
months. Retardation in the inferior group and 
acceleration on the part of the superior group 
probably account for the difference. 


REsvULts or OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


The results of this investigation are in har- 
mony with those reported by other workers in 
this field. Eckert,’ studying the differences be- 
tween superior and inferior students who had 
completed two years of college work, reports 
significant differences in the following: Amer- 
ican Council Psychological Test scores, Regents 
marks, age, high-school records and reading diffi- 


2 This difference is 2.20 times the standard error 
of the difference. 

8 Ruth E. Eckert, ScHoot AND Society, 41: 69- 
72, January 12, 1935; ‘‘Who is the Superior Stu- 
dent?’’ In ‘Studies in Articulation of High 
School and College,’’ University of Buffalo Studies 
IX: 11-50, 1934. 
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culties. Eckert found no significant differences 
between the groups in amount and type of work 
taken in high school, except that the superior 
students took more Latin. She also found no 
difference in the health status of the two groups. 
Eckert noted certain differences in social atti- 
tudes, recreational interests, and vocational ob- 
jectives, but inasmuch as those are not treated 
in the present investigation her findings with 
respect to these variables are not reported here. 

Remmers* attempted to discover the differ- 
ential qualities of the superior student by com- 
paring 531 distinguished students with 300 non- 
distinguished students selected at random. The 
distinguished students constituted the upper 6 
per cent. in scholarship during the years 1926- 
29. For the most part Remmers studied traits 
different from those investigated in the present 
study. His findings with respect to age are in 
agreement with those reported in this study, 
namely, that the superior students as a group 
are younger, chronologically. 

A portion of the study made by Neel and 
Mathews® is of interest in connection with the 
present investigation. These investigators used 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory in order to 
determine the characteristics of certain achiever 
and non-achiever groups at Ohio Wesleyan. 
They reported no significant differences in the 
average scores of the two groups. These results 
are quite similar to those reported concerning 
the Bell Inventory which was employed by the 
writer in the present investigation. 


SuMMARY OF FINDINGS 


On the basis of the findings reported in this 
study the typical superior student in the Teach- 
ers College freshman class can be characterized 
as follows: (1) Has a score in the Ohio Psycho- 
logical Examination, Form 18, which is approxi- 
mately two sigma units above that of the typical 
inferior student. (2) Has a comprehension 
score in the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A, 
which is about one and one-half sigma units 
above that of the typical inferior student. (3) 
Has a rate score in the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, Form A, approximately three fourths of a 
sigma unit above that of the average inferior 


4H. H. Remmers, Personnel Journal, 10: 167-78, 


October, 1931. 
5M. O. Neel and C. O. Mathews, Journal of 


Higher Education, 6: 29-34, January, 1935. 
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student. (4) Is approximately a year younger 
than the average inferior student. 

According to the results of this study the 
superior and inferior students as herein defined 
are not significantly different in the following 
characteristics: (1) Number of units taken in 
high school. (2) Number of units of foreign 
language taken in high school. (3) Number of 
units of Latin taken in high school. (4) Ad. 
justment as measured by the Bell Inventory. 


CoNCLUSION 


The Teachers College freshman who distin- 
guished himself in scholarship is younger chron- 
ologically than the inferior student, scores 
very high in the Ohio Psychological Examina- 
tion, and shows much above average ability in 
reading comprehension. His reading rate is 
also superior to that of the inferior student. 
Degree of adjustment, as measured by the Bell 
Inventory, apparently is not a differential char- 
acteristic of either group. The number of units 
and pattern of work taken in high school fail to 
differentiate between the superior and inferior 
student. 

Dewey B. Sruir 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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